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ABSTRACT 

The lowa-OPSTEP program appears ^to be a highly 
successful teacher education program. Current students feel 
■relatively positive about their experien-ces and- post graduates seem 
to be highly competent teachers. The program is a four-year, 
clinically-oriented science teacher preparation program providing 
undergraduates with early opportunities to deal with the realities of 
science teadhing. (AUthor/BB) 
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The'Technical Report Series , 

\he Technical fleport. Series of the Science Education Center^, University 
of Iowa, was established by action of the faculty during 1973. Th^ 
series provides a 'mechanism ^or communicating results of. research, 
developmental projects, and philosophical Investigations to others 
In Science Education. The reports Include details and supporting Information 
not pf ten Included In publications In national journals. 

' •■ ' . . ■ " ■ * 

Authors of technical reports Include the faculty, advanced graduate 
students^ alumni,; and friends of science education at Iowa. Technical 
reports. are distributed to all major Science Education Centers In the 
United States. Reports are also generally available upon request for 
the cost of packaging and mailing. 

i. ■ ' .■ ■ . , 

Major prdgrams centered In Science Education at the University of 
Iowa Include the following: Science Foundations, a core course In Liberal 
Arts for undergraduates In education; a special concentration In science 
for elementary education jnajors; an undergraduate and^a graduate sequence 
for elementary education majors; an undergraduate and a graduate sequence 
In the history and philosophy of science; a general science major In 
Liberal Arts, Including five emphases for secondary science teaching 
(biology, chemistry, earth sclertce, environmental studies, and physics) ; 
I'owa-^UPSTEP^ a -model sIk" year sequence for preparing new science teachers 
at the secondary level; undergraduate and graduate programs In environmental 
studies; lowa-ASSIST, a statewide. curriculum implementation program 
for In-serylce teachers; sg^CP, a suimner and adJlMemlc year .program series 
€ot highly Interested and motivated secondary School students; self-, ^ 
instruction materials, including computer-based progratas. 

Major research thrusts at Iowa not reflected in the listing of special , , 
programs Include: Plagetian Developmental Psychology, Classroom Interaction 
'Studies, Teacher Skills and^ Attitudinal St^ie^,; l^f f ects of Individual T)±f- ^ 
ferences on Learning Science, PhliosopJiical)^tudle]s, and Simulation Methods^. 

.•'»■.'-'■.,.■,.' ' * ■ ■' ■ * . ■ ' ' 

Information concerning the Technical Report Series -can be received 
by contacting the Science Education Librarian, Rbqm 470, Science Education 
Center, University . of Iowa, Iowa Cityi Iowa 52242. Lists of dissertation" 
and thesis reports' are available., „ Also, Field Service Reports, Special 
lowa-ASSIST Reports, Special Reports concerning Science Education Center .. 
Programs, reports of faculty research, and material describing the ^ 
various facets of the programs at Iowa are available from the; same source, > 
■• ■ ,.- - . ■ . ■ ■ ■ - ■ 'r 

since the primary function of the Technical Reports Series is communication^ 
comments from you and other consumers of the series are solicited, 

I . . . t 

Robert E. Yaget, Coordinator 
Science Education Center , 
University of Iowa, 7 , 
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PREFACE 



;-UPSTEP model in its 



first phase, fuhdefd 

1 



' This report descrilDes a partial' evaluation of the Iowa- 
various phases since it was originally- funded in 1970. The 
until 1975 V the National Science Foundation under. the, Undergraduate Pre-Ser- 
vice Teacher Education Program^ (UPSTEP) , called for develop-ing a model science 
teacher education program. The second phase, funded in 1971! for 3 years and 
later extended to five years, emphasizes the' development and formative evalua- 
tion of modules concerning program feeftures. 

Faculty memhers involved in the' UPSTEP. effort have injiluded Vincent N. 
Lunetta, DirectorV George Cossman; John Penick; Edvard Piz'ssini; William Sharp; 
Leo Smigelski; Ronald Townsend; and Roljert Yager. Graduate Assistants involved 
in the evaluation effort have included Sandra Pellens; Bil^ Kyle; Ron Bonstettor; 
Mike Wavering; and Kathleen Filkins. . • ■' .■ ' 



■ Introduction 

If^e^rous~scTenc ~ 
twenty years. Many of these curricula were well-plannfed, supported, and putli- 
cized; few, however, have had the impact that was expected. Whether finahced 
"by federal, state, or private monies; whether innovative^or traditional, hard- 
cover or soft,. all seem to have met a similar fate: in the classroom little 
changed "but the materials. 

Many science \educators identified the problem immediately — the teacher. 
Millions of dollars \the^ wen-C into inservice^ teacher education efforts which, 
in the long run, didn^t provide much impact. To simnount this problem, several 
currictila were designed^ specifically to be "teacher-proof". Several of these 
succeeded to some extent ^by moving theT teacher into a managerial role. Most 
met the same ignominious" fkte as prior curriculum efforts. . ' 

Gradually it "became apparent that changing the curriculum did ju§t that 
and nothing more; to change classroom practices and attitudes, teachers had. to 
be^reafched early and involved in a major way. Teacher education efforts began^ 

'. shifting from inservice toward preservice education,. Along with this new focus 

\ ■ . ' - 

came new monies for developing pre^rvice teacher education programs . Some of 

this money, from the National Scienciis Foundation, was awarded to the University] 

• ■■ ^ ' ^ . ■ . ■ ' ' . . . * ' 

• of Iowa Science Education Center ia 1970. 

• ■ . . ■ ■ . \ • ' •,•■*■* ■ ' ■ ■ . • 

. ' . ' ' ' ■ .- ■ • 

:4iScience Teache r Educatiion 

In conventional teacher education progranis, professional courses in tea- 
ching have always fpllowed the major portion 6f the students* college career. 
These conVentionsLL programs provide for little, if any, formal interaction 



•betw een the professiona l e du cation se cL uence and th e covirse in th e students* 



major science area. In fact, students were prevented by the program structtire 
from pursuing these interests simultaneously. They could not formally pursue 
science related activities with children until late in their college career;, ' 
and the full semester of student teaching during the senior year precluded con- 

'currerit work in a scientific area of interest at that time. The original UPSTEP 
prqgram in 1970 looked like a rather well-enhanced, clinically oriented, but don- 
ventional teacher .education program. ' 

UPSTEP -was conn^tted to identifying and recruiting science oriented students 
into teaching. at the high school or early college level. This early recruitment 
woiild allow secondary science majors the benefit of selecting their major field 
of study early and taking advantage of more opportunities in science education. 
Individual- UPSTEP courses were designed to allow and facilitate djiteraction 
among students early in the program and involved coop^jratirig' teachers in the pub- 
lic schools as full collaborators in their education. Special effort was taken 
to see 'that UPSTEP students were competent in the use of the new science' curri- 
cula developed for the students of the 60's and 70 's. Part of this . competence 
involved early clinical experience in a variety of settings, including elementary 

/Junior high, and iaigh school. . ■ 
' Yager (NSF Proposal, 1970) identified some of the original objectives for 

lowa-UPSTEP as .follows : . . - . 

; * 1. Recruitment iy To recruit science-oriented high school students into a • 
science teacher presejrvlce program" by means' of promotional films, 
video-tapes, faculty visits, brochiares, . questionnaires and with the 
cooperation - of local school" administrators; science supervisors, and 
.; \ \ science teachers. 
. ; 24 Counseling: To establish science education facultjr members at the ^ . 



JO 



University of Iowa as special advisors for the five year program to 
guide t^e UPSTEP participants through an undergraduate program for 
modern science teachers. 

'"37-~-TrTal"TeachingT--^ 

short sequences of science courses at elementary , Junior high, high 
school, and college levels early in their college careers. 
k. Science Proficiency: To^ determine a program for UPSTEP participants 
which includes: ^ 

• ^a.' a thorough college level study of a major science area'; 
b. correlative studies in other, areas of science and mathematics 
sufficient for later pursuit of ^graduate work; 
. c' courses designed around historical, cultural, philosophical, and ^ ^ 
economic aspects of science; 

d. a substantial research project in the major science field; ^'•^^v 

e. culminating courses which synthesize the content of a major field . 
that will exemplify the modern secondary programs." 

5. '^Cognitive Development: To acquaint the preservice science teachers 
with cognitive development of students in logical reasoning tasks asso- 
ciated with science by'both classroom discussion and personal interviews 

' With students'. , * 

6. New Science Curricula: To involve preservice science teachers in train- 
^ V "ing program? for the science curriculum reforms— first as participants^ 

and then as instructors. 

The 'original director believed that these objectives would lead to a tea- 

"cher education program that would produce teachers which would: 

* . • 

1. * maintain curr^ntne^ss in content and practices 

2. be adaptable 

3. be able to select and develop instructional materials relevant to the 
individual student and the modern world , ' 

k. have positive attitudes toward science teaching 

5. fill deficit areas in Junior -high science, physics, chemistry and 
biQlogy . 

6. be proficient in dia^osis and. remediation. * 

Since all of these activities" involve a great' deal of faculty support and staff 
.time it was also hoped that barriers between UPSTEP students and UPSTEP faculty 



coxad be broken down, proviSing students with a more professional feeling and 
^ole~rnrtnetrnown-ea,ucatlpn.-- Closer -inva^^ — 



to effectively model apprdpriate classroom 'behaviprs., 

The science tfeacher preparation program at the University of Iowa, like 
many other programs, has heen. evolving for a, numher of years. During the past 
four or five years, though, the profess at Iowa has been noticeably more rapid 

than bef 9re . . - ' • 

These changes, stimulated by studfent, teachers, university science educa- 
tors, and a substantikl grant from the National Science Foundation, has changed 
the original Iowa program into a four^-year, clinically-oriented,, iritensive scieno. 

teacAr -preparation program^y ■ \\* > ^ 

I, ' ' ' ^ ' " 

' -The general trend in the Original UPSTEP prograi? at the University of Iowa 

<fa3 to expand th-e science major throughout the four years' and to moy^^me of | 
tjie professional educat;Lon from -the senior^eai back into earlier years, provi- 
ding opportunities for aiiniataneous work in'ioth science' professional education.. 
By 1975, this expansion and movement was virtually completed and the UPSTEP^ pro- 
gram had matured to the point that changes, now tend' to be within individual 
program components rather than sweeping across the '■^ii.oad' scd^i' of the total pro^ 

■ gram. • ^\ ■ 

. *ow&-UPSTEP is now .a four-year program in that 'our students are being pro- 
vided with relevant Science education experiences in the freshmen year that con- 
tinue throughout, their undergradliate year's. Providing undergraduate students 
with early opportunities to deal with some of the realities of ^cienc^aching 
allows them to make -equally early commitmei|ts to . science educatt^Jo/ to change 

:-:their career goals. ' " ' ' . ''-^ ■ 



■ Early entry into the Science teacher preparation process a^^ encourage^ ^ . 
long-term, student-faculty relationships-relafignships which' seem necessary in, 
helping students become more competent science teachers: ; Student .vho spread ; 
their prbfessional pr^tion oVer all four years are also finding that science 
courses are becoming a ^rl^tegral and important part of their total pro-am. 

The ultimate goal of IowIotsTEP is facilitating the development of indi- 
vidual teachers who have a signi^cant rationale for. teaching science and the 
ability to apply that rationale il| classrooW setting. Th^ rationale is essen- 
tially a conceptualization of the d||^c, simultaneous interaction of . all of 

the following: | 

\. teacher, student and spcietai goals for science education; - 

. 2. why science sho\ald be taught; ! - 

3. what science must be leamed; 

- U. the nature of science; j 

5. the nature of children and learning; 

: 6. how to facilitate learning in science in a manner consistent . • 

what is known about children, learning, _and science; 
T. howpersonally to assess, evaluate, and change classroom climates.: 

and strategies to achieve progress toward stated goals. 
In the lowa-UPSTEP model, such 6. rationale must have a research-supported 
base; it must be defensible in terms, of current research. Statements inclu- 
ding.,"! believe "They say or even "I tried it and it didn't work", 
■are considered as relevant but not adequate supporting evidence for a teacher's 

rationale. - . * 
. To facMitate 'developing the preservice teacher's rationale and skills the 



current lowa-UPSTEP program integrates the professional education sequence ' 
with ihe total undergraduate program. This professional sequence provides 
seminars each academic term and includes at least three different clinical 
exiperiences. The c\irrent UPSTEP professional program sequence is: 
.PRKHMAN YEAR In the fall, evening semin^s and^ occasional social events 
int|?pduce incoming students to the University and -fro issues in science and 
education. HsLlf of these early seminarg involve scientists discussing their - 

■ t . ; 

personal evolution as scientists as well as their views about the nature of 
science and science-teachi'ng. During alternate weeks the atudents discuss 
issues in science' and education while becoming aware of ..communication skills 
and group processes. 

./^! Participating in an elementary school science classroom occupies a por- 
tion of the spring teMi^or f Along with this clinical experience, 



/ 



stuctents attend a weekly segLnar designed to make the experience-more producy^ 
tive for both the children involved and the UPSTEP student. Seminar activi- 
ties-include working with materials from. activity-centered curricula, discus- 
sing field experiences, talking with classrqom teachers and other professionals 
discussing child development and relevant learning theory, and probihg the 
basic question of , "What is science and how do I teach it? 

During these two semesters, UPSTEP sttdents are strongly encouraged to 
examine their career goals. Followitig the elementary^ clinical experience, a 
^Ijj^ may decide that pur-suing a degree in elementary education is their 

goal while others may make decisions involving careers totally removed from edu 

cation. ' ' . ^ 

The Spring semester of each year also 'provides an optional UPSTEP seminar 



once every other week. ^ These seminars introduce interested scienofe and scienceV ; 
education majors to a variety of speaker^ f rom th^ broad Afield of science and 
allow for close interaciiipn pf non-teaching; science majors w;ith UPSTEP students. . 

.SOPHOMORE YEAE - The second UPSTEP fall begins by intfoducing student to more . 
formal issues in secondary school teaching and learning. An optional clinical 
experience is taken concurrently by s"dme students . During this term students 
are critically looking at historical, political, and cultural issues and their ,. 
effects on education and teaching. Along with" these human aspects . UPS^^^ 
students ^e experiencing a variety of creative , educational ^altekative; while ' 
examning.personal goals and values relating i& 

: . During this same ye.ar. students .-study education psychology and an optional 
UPSTEP clinical experience \s a^ift'enc%ged. During this time students be- 
'gin a tw^-course sequence in the Meaning of Science and Science in Historical - 
.Perspective -designed to focus attention on the nature and processes of science. 

JUNIOR YEAR— By the Junior ye?lr ' UPSTEP students, havingSiad several opportu- 
nities to make c«-eer decisions, are deeply .committed to science teaching. 

„ Capitalizing on this commitment are two successive semesters of intensive 
methods seminars. The fip't of these provides a fifteen-week clinical exper- 
ience and three hour weekly seminars on developing and evaluating a self-instruc 
tional module, assessing levels of intellectual development in children, prepar- 
ing case studies., ildividualizing instruction, developing human relations skills 
and exploring^eaching strategies appropriate to conceptual learning in science. 

^ ^urir^TtHis time the UPSTEP students are also actively involved in a Self-In- 
structional Laboratory which provides models, resources, and assistance for 

/■ ■ ■ 

15 



. ' " ' '.■ ■ • ' ' ■ f : ■ ' ■ ■ 

designing eind pi^oducing self-instructional materials. • 

IHie^ second- Junior year methods seminar*^ provides opportunities to explore 
and interact wit^. a variety of science curricula while further developing science 
teaching. gop.ls and strategies . ^ These teaching goals and strategies., in combina- 
tion with prior aspects of the DPSTEP^program^ ' enahle students to put together, 
for the fl;^j|t time, ^a thorough, research-hased rationale for teaching science. 

This rationale, including goals for science students, the nature of scignce, 
how children learn, and teaching strategies, is followed by UPSTEP students during 
four. days of videotaped teaching sessiojy^ in a' junior high school. After tliese 
sessions, students learn techniques of rcitionale-based self-assessment, evalua- 
tion, and revision which they can profitably use without help. 

SUMMER PROGRAM The summer program is an extremely valuable part of this lowa- 
UPSTEP program. Designed to "break down preservice-inservice barriers, the pro 
. provides two major options for students. UPSTEP siii^ents can be found working , 
as teacher interns or counselors in various activities of the Iowa S€||||ndary 
Science Training Program (working on campus or on extended field trips to natural 
areas) or serving as staff in the UPSTEP Summer Curriculuan Revision Workshops 
for' teachers. These workshops, held in a local coimnunity, generally consist of 
two weeks of intensive effort designed to produce a usable end product — a curri- 
culiam designed by and for the teachers in that community. The underlying goals 
of the workshops are. identical with the overall UPSTEP program goals. 

SENIOR YEAR At this time, teacher interns are participating in^advanced clini- 
cal experiences "that are similar to traditional student teaching. Although UPSTEP 
students assume, responsibility for pleuining and teaching secondary science classes 

.... • : ^ - ■ ' 



under the supervision of a cooperating teacher, this is not always the usual all- 
day .^'ail-semester e3q)eri^ence, The advaiiced experience may continue at a reduced ,^ 
pace throughout two semesters and it may paired with selected teaching experiences 
in classes for UPSTEP underclassmen. , . ■:, 

Using plinical experiences during a four-year teacher education program pro- 
vides a convenient means of combining the skills, perspective, and- intimacy of ' 

- the university enrollment with the realism of the public school classroom. The ^ . 
UPSTEP four-year program' permits a variety of experiehces with people in divers? 
erivironments with complementary experiences leading to proficiency in science. 
While providing a variety of entry and exii? points for students who wish to ex^- 
plore teaching as a career alternative,- OPS.TEP also facilitates attitude and be- 
havior changes which are appropriate for effective, teaching. The Ipwa-UPSTEP 
program is a unique model' in teacher education thkt . has received national and 
international recognition. 

~ ■ ' / ' ' TABLE 1 . : " 

Clock Hours Associated with- Components of lova-UPSTEP Program 

Sf minar ^ Clinical - 

Freshman Seminar 22.5 ' ^ 

Freshman Clinical Experience 20 ^5 . 



Intro, to Secondary School 
Teaching 



37.5' 0 



Educational Psychology 37.5 ^ 

Methods I ' . . 



Methods II 
Student* Teaching ^ 

TOTAL Clock Hours: 752 



37.5 T5 

60 V 12 
30 \ ^ 375 



2U5 507 



Upst ep Module s ' . .' ^ :.- v r - _ i: ' , i ^ . ' 

' : A majdl- portion of the 1975* Natidnal Science Foundation, award to the Iowa-. 

-UPSTEP- program 'is for the Aevelo^ent of teacher education ^m^^^ by . • 

other institutions. A number of these teacher education modules have b&en prin- 
ted in trial' editions and are .currently being field tested in several insti?^^i<gs 
A complete list of UPSTEP modules ^d publications can be. found in /Appendijc A.^ No 
discussion of the evaluation 6f modules "will Appear in th^^ ■ 

■Upsfep Program Evaluatit)nv ^' . * i - 

' The set of conditions that 'initially stimula,ted.the need for lowa-UPSTEP in 
1969"has changed many times in the 'eight years ofa.de velopment and operation. . fil^ 

-though the demands for scie^c^e ■teachers has decreased, some c^ar^ctei^istics remain 
namely, l) the problems related to teacher education programs embedded dn a large 
axiademic institution in' wi^tch^ identification of potential .gtu&nts is dif- 

ficult; 2) nuafter of ;science education^atudents^^ 30 institutionally, un- 

' dergraduate teacher education has. a relatively low pi-ibrity ; h) the^xewar(J .system 
encourages 'activities other than .teacher education program developmeirit ». implemen- 
tation, and evaluation;, and 5) enrolUnent in public school science ;isjdecreasing 
and shifting -loward Junior high school. - In such a milieu, low^-lA^ has. attemp- 
ted to develop, a program model which reflects a v&riety of external influences , 

■ ' . . {j t • " ■ 

I ■» . . ' » . . ' . . ' . • 

iand delineates the roles, of the players, involved. . ' . 

- "it was obvious early in the development of lowa-UPSTEP that the model re- '. 
quired a dynamic aspec^j^elT wpul^ref lect the changiftg^ed^ 
cation as well as the futuristic demands of American education. Jensen (l9Tl) ' 
found that the traditional program at Iowa. IdcJ^edl) integration between courses ^ 



•• iri the pro-am, 2) concfir^ with the real world — ,the pub;.ic school classrqom, 
and 3) contemporary i?^eas- and m^^ progressive .. 

Wroaches, dolomon ( 1971) explored methods* .courses and studerit teaching at the 
; University 6*f Iowa prior the devel^opment pf UPSTEP and f oupd. that preservice' 
v; experienc.es effect studept/attitud-es, philosophies,, and self rconc^pt. Pizzini 

..(1973) ■ found that ' UPSTEP''#Cudent^ \ . self-concept .and. ^riTtitud^ >tow^d .sc'ienfee im- . 
• .prove'd considerably more tlian .4; similar group of non-UP^TEiP students. Phillips 
(1976) foikdihat aft eI^^ the fir^t freshman clinical students - . 

■ were more hiimanistic than^ot^ef'elementary^br.sefcWary 'students a^ter- a similar 

■ - ■ ■ V - ■ ■■ ' .: ' .■ ' ' ■ ■. , I.. . ■ ' : :■' ■ ■ • ■ . 

:■■ experience'.. • ■ . _ ■ " ■ ' ' 

Since 1975 i systematic .collection of Wa from .to^ ■ 

' program has been 'uriderwaiy. vili^se da1-^,\on students .ani cgo^ teachers.', iji-. 

.; • elude profires of WSfEP ^students , at"titude sUrveygj^of enrbiied studej^ts, . the .. 

'Wtidimensioneg: Asa^siient of :^Philbsophy of Education (MAP^),," follow-up sui-veys . ; ■ 

■ 'past graduates', aud'io-tapea.'^^viddp-jtapes , _plassroom vis "tts with -pas^ graduates , . 

. and biographical inf.6rmat^.on on coqperating vteachers: .Each of th%6 will be' dealt^ 

: ■ • . ■ ". ' ' » • ■ ■ ^ "^'^.^ ■ ■ . ^- " ■ - . . ' ■ ' ' ' . ' ;, 

with.in separate sections of this^ i^eport . : • . ^ . ; 

■ ' with ail <of the^ data^i it :iaMt be' rememWe(i th8tt^Iol^a-yPSTEP .13 an^ evolving 
program whic> produ<^dvlts{^^ ' ^/ , * 

..s ^ ^ ° Stnbe Vapid i^pgrme graduates of 1980 

; .should more clearly Wefl4ct. the success of the UPS^EP^^^ -: z" , . ■ 

- ThP B^opp-a phical Fbfm For'^IooTaerajbing Teachers ':is- distributed to all elemen-' 
^. tary and Ceco^^^ "^^TEP program. This 

. .. provides ^ information" which '^^^^^^ studpnt^teachers to the' . 

■ . special interests aM e3ci)eriences of the cooperating teach^^s-, ^ / n 
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In an effective tekcher education program, ' prospective teachers must - "be pro- 
vided xittf'the'^knowl^^ expertise, an.d experience necess^ary for becoming a sue- 
cessfuj. teacher. 'cooperating^ teachers are essential /iio the IT^^ program,' and 
proper^ conmiuhical^ibns are essehtiaa to. achieve'the gba,ls of the program.- Optimum^ 
coxmunication^ isi^hecessarily based upon understanding,* and the Sata' collected here 



will help to promote thali understanding 




ai^-^ f r( 



from Table 2, the !uPSTEP cooperating,.teachers are mature, r> - 



ef, and represent a- variety of experiences . No specific cognitive. or 

ai-data have as yet been coilected^^ from cooperating- teachers . 

■ ■ ■ ■ . .' ■■ . • ' ^4 



"table 2 '. ^ 
: SUMMARY DATA FOR ^, , 
UPSTEP COOPERATING TEACHERS ,; 

Elementary 
Teachers. 



, Average Age : 

Highest Degree ' " ^ \ 

I ' 5^ Bachelors ^ ' ' ;\ 

■ /.Masters :V\:y'' 

. . Average Teaching Experience 
.Percent with experience in :^ V v 

Elementary , \ v 

Junior High ^ : ' 

, ^ High School ' 1 ; 

■ " . .i • 

■ • Average Semester Hr s . Completed in : 

Education ■ ■ ■ . 

. .Life Science 
. ; ' Earth Science"- / ; ; 

• Ghemistrj^ 

■ Physics V. . 



(N=12) 



.5 
.7 



Secohdary 
Teachers 

(N=31) 
39.7 



k 
27 



'lO yrs. 



100 
Ih 
Ih 



3h.2 
l6.0 
5.7 
3.2 

1.2- 



15 ijrrs * 



6 
61 
89 



1+6.8 
1+1+.7 
l6.8 
18.8 
13.2 . 



;The Multidimensional Ass>^ of Educatipn (mAPE) ^Guertin, . 

■■ .1^7|'-has heen administered to students at the beginning of the freshman clinical 
V e:^rience: siiice"the Fall, 1975. semester. The MAPE instrument was ^inistered 
V^lthis partiilar class of students in order to proyid^ them with early, feedback 
: regaining their^philosp^^^^ of. education. Z Beginning with the Fall, 1976 semester. 
■MM'Elas ^so been; administered tQ students in their second methods course . Jinal^ 
.' fince 1978, MAPE has be4n administered' at the end of student teaching. Ideally, 
this provides students the opportunity to "compare thei?' scores on the MAPE sub--/ 

• scales and asse.s^ for -themselves .changes which have occurred. . - ^ / ■ . 

• 'mAPE supplies scores on .six sub^scaleft. representing major dimensions of 

' a' person's teaching philosophy. /These sub-scales are>: ' ■ ' ■ - ' 

1. CLASSROOM. CLIMATE ; : ■/ - 

• Unstructured (higpi scor.6) , , , 

■ ■ Dedicated to flexible and pfersonaliM niWement of ^.t^^^ 

' - Liberal in view' of what should, go . on in the classroom. Instead of . 

regimenting a class; by improving rules and c^rriciulum procedures ^ 
personal skills are employed to maxiniize pupil expression.^ 

I'.* Controlling (low» score) 

Controlling and purlitive in managing the classroom. Views on disci- . 

: pline are conservative . ' Jiistead . of taking i-nto consideration special 

• circumstances , justice prevails as demanded by ^--commitment to rules . 



IND'iraUAL DIFFERENCES 



Acknowledges (high score) ' 
i • ' Full recognition of the individual underlies, decisions about people 
' and interaction with them.' Liberal in accepting people 's unique 
■ characteristic^ and" letting €hose enter expectancies for them. The 
^nature of the -individuar should establish what is right for him rather 
Ithan depending upon conventional expectations.. 
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Ignores (lov scqre) ^ - » . . • 

■ "^'i' ■■. ^ ._■■■.» ■ 

People are expected to come up to fixed standards of excellence, Pres- 

sure should be ' kept on pupils to reach minimum standards rather than 

let them set their own goals of competence, 

TEAcklNG STYLE ♦ ' ' ' • 

Personal (high score) • 

Dedicated to personalized teaching. Liberal yiev of education with 

the teacher as the essential ingredient. Opposed to tutorial materials, 

that- relegate the teacher to -secondary importance. Rejecting of mechan- 

ic.al techniques . 

Impersonal ( low score ) . • » 

Conservative view of education as acquisition of knowledge. Emphasis 
on learning the three R's. Pupils; should be constantly confronted with 
subject content' rather than provided with interesting diversions. * 

LEARNING EMPHASIS . 

Social (high score) 

Course content is regarded as useless unless it has social relevance. 
A liberal perception of education as the process of pupils exploring 
their own interests. General curriculum procedures .and textbooks are 
viewed with suspicion because they reduce the pursuit of interests and 
eliminate interaction of pupils. 

Te xtbook (low score) ^. ^ 

■ — '. * 

Conservative view of education as accumulation of niimerous facts. . ^'^^^^ 
time is too valuable to spend on. having fun or plying social.'feamesV ' V 
The pupil must be boinfcarded constantly witl^ facts^. Textbooks are all,, 
important and the printed word is revered. , 

PROCEDURES AND PLANNING , * ■ . 

Utilizes (high score) 

Utilizes planning and special procedures as much as possible. Gener- 
ally supportive of the educational enterprises. Belief that careful 



■ ^^^^^^ procedures are essential for the educational 

' process^. Dependent upon structure and benchmarks . Ready, acceptance 
of procedures vorked out by others. 

" ^ Distrusts (le)V score) 

• . Distrust and reject special educational procedures and planning\ In- 
. stead of depending upon detailed lesj^on plans and standardized t^sts, 

^ interpersonal skills should be employed to assess and teach according 
to the teacher.' s wish. Such procedures are regarded as intrusions\ in- 
to the teacher's domain. 

* 6.. TrifiORETICAL BASE 

Idealistic (high score.) 

Emphasis on ideals and unrealistic goals. Idealistic principles often 
' iiiipractical but they are adhered to. Principled and self-sacrificing 
whe*necessary. Intolerant of those vho pttrsue selfish goals. 

. . Pragmatic (lov. score) ' - 'V . 

. - A pragrgfitic approach to life leads to viewing the educational establish- 
ment "critic ally. Rather than depending, upon cherished beliefs and pet 
; t^^^^ is a clear need to do things his . own way. Aware 

, » V: of persoi^ opportunities and ready to do what is necessary to be success 
ful. Admihistrators. and test constructors with behiiid-the-scenes exper- 
y ,r- ience have more reason, to be critical of even the very procedures they 
employ and may score low. • ■ j 

Norms are given which indicate, how far each- student 's scores"deviate from 
the average, but no Judgement is implied that .-^e' average position is desirable. 
The aiithors of MAPE expect teachers and pre-service teachers to show, individual 
differences. They are therefore, not expected to.be average in each category. 

.Each individual student receives a printed output which consists of a pro- 
i'iie of percentile scores and a row of corresponding standardrscores. Students 
also receive a statement regarding v'alidijty and a computer generated narrative 



which is printed out^iiccording to the informtion provided by the six sub-scale 
" scores* ' . 

v from the MAPE instr\iment has provided students 

with very important and essential information, regarding their educational phil- 
psopMes. It has proven to be beneficial for students encountering their first 
field experience in education to be provided ^guch information-, so that they can 
evaluate^ their performance in the classroom as early as is possible. Methods 
students 'itl^Q '^^^ P^^^^®^ with a means of measuring attitudinal changes^ — some- 
thing which they often find diffitiult ■ assess for themselves . MAPE results 
seem to Reinforce their* awareness of the changes which have occxirred. 

Results of the MAPE scoring (Figure l) indicate jbhat students ^entering the 
freshman program have. ^mean scores not appreciably different than students a year 
later in the second .methods course. The x^o^e of responses is of importance, 
thoxigh.^ show a wide variety of responses while methods 

students are more clustered in their beliefs on most of the scales. Personal 
teaching style scores^indicate methods students arfe also much more aware them- 
selves in the classroom and are less concerned, with the acquisition of knowledge 
than are the freshman students. An interesting difference occurs in the. social- 
textbook learning scale. Methods students isomehow manage to cover a broad range 
fi'om liberal to conservative with the style"! . This may be an 

indication of their flexibility or it may reflect their confusion and search for 
a conrplete rationale. ^ 

While the MAPE is now routinely administered, to 3tudeht teachers, diffic\il- 
ties with external computer scoring have provided us with no data for 1978. 



■ .' . Figure 1 ' 

Mean Centlle Scores and Ranges for Freshman Clinical Expenlence (A) and 
T ■ Second Method^ Ciourse (B) ', ■ ' ^ 
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The'Technlcal Report Series 

The Technical flepprt. Series of the Science Education Center^, University 
of Iowa, was established by action of the faculty during 1973. Th^ 
series provides a mechanism ^or communicating results of. research, 
developmental projects, and philosophical Investigations to others 
In Science Education. The reports Include details and supporting Information 
not pf ten Included In publications In national journals. 



• Authors of technical reports Include the faculty, advanced graduate 
.st\idents> alumni,; and friends of science education at Iowa. Technical 
reports are distributed to all major Science Education Centers In the 
United States. Reports are also generally available upon request for 
the cost of packaging and mailing. 

Major prdgrams centered In Science Education at the University of 
Iowa Include the following: Science Foundations, a core course In Liberal 
Arts for undergraduates In education; a special concentration In science 
for elementary education jnajors; an undergraduate and^a graduate sequence 
for elementary education majors; an undergraduate and a graduate sequence 
In the history and philosophy of science; a general science major In 
Liberal Arts, Including five emphases for secondary science teaching 
(biology, chemistry, earth sclertce, environmental studies, and physics) ; 
I'owa-UPSTEP^ a -model sIk" year sequence for preparing new science teachers 
at the secondary level; undergraduate and graduate programs In environmental 
' studies; lowa-ASSIST, a statewide. curriculum implementation program 
for in-service teachers; sg^CP, a suimner and adjtdemlc year , program series 
for highly Interested and motivated secondary School students; self-. ^ 
instruction materials, including computer-based progratas. 

Major research thrusts at Iowa not reflected in the listing of special . , 
programs Include: Plagetian Developmental Psychology, Classroom Interaction 
'Studies, Teacher Skills and^ Attltudinal St^ie^,; l^f f ects of Individual Dif- 
ferences on Learning Science, PhliosopJilcal)^tudle]s, and Simulation Methods. 

. - ' , f . '■ ' ■ ■ , . '-" • _ • - • • 

Information concerning the Technical Report Series -can be received i- 
by contacting the Science Education Librarian, Rbpm 470, Science Education 
: Center, University of Iowa, Iowa Cityi Iowa 52242. Lists of dissertation" 
and thesis reports' are available., „ Also, Field Service Reports, Special ' 
lowa-ASSIST Reports, Special Reports concerning Science Education Center , 
Programs, reports of faculty research, and material describing the ^ 
various facets of the programs at Iowa are available from the; same source, > 

■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ " ~ j - • . ■ - V 

Since the primary function of the Technical Reports Series is communication^ 

comments from you and other consumers of the series are solicited, 

. ' ■ ■ ■ ■. V' ■■ - ■ ' ,0 . ■ , ■ 

Robert E. Yaget, Coordinator 

Science Education Center , 

J; "v V . ; , ■ ; . • University of Iowa, / . 
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PREFACE 



;-UPSTEP model in its 



first phase, fvihdeJd 

1 



' This report descrilDes a partial evaluation of the Iowa- 
various phases since it was originally- funded in 1970. The 
until 1975 the National Science Foundation under . the. Undergraduate Pre-Ser- 
vice Teacher Education Program* (UPSTEP) . called for develop-ing a model science 
teacher education program. The second phase, funded in 19p for 3 years and 
later extended to five years, emphasizes the development and formative evalua- 
tion of modules concerning program feeftures. ; 

Faculty memhers involved in the UPSTEP.. effort have injiluded Vincent N. 
Lunetta, DirectorV George Cossman; John Penick; Edvard Piz'ssini; William Sharp; 
Leo Smigelski; Ronald Townsend; and Roljert Yager. Graduate Assistants involved 
in the evaluation effort have included Sandra Pellens; Bil^ Kyle;^ Bonstettor; 
Mike Wavering; and Kathleen Filkins. . - ' r ' 



frv;jV)^V' '.';.^v-'" . . 
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■ Introduction 

Nraie^rous~scTenc ~ 
twenty years. Many of these curricula were well-plannfed, supported, and putli- 
cized; few, however, have had the impact that was expected. Whether finahced 
"by federal, state, or private monies; whiether innovative^or traditional, hard- 
cover or soft, all seem to have met a similar fate: in the classroom little 
changed "but the materials. 

Many science \educators identified the problem immediately — the teacher. 
Millions of dollars \the^ wen-C into inservice^ teacher education efforts which, 
in the long run, didn|t provide much impact. To suiTnount this problem, several 
currictila were designed!^ specifically to "be "teacher-proof". Several of these 
succeeded to some extent ^"by moving thef teacher into a managerial role. Most 
met the same ignominious' fkte as prior curriculum efforts. . ' 

Gradually it . "became apparent that changing the curriculum did Ju§t that 
and nothing more; to change classroom practices and attitudes, teachers had. to 
be 'reabhed early and involved in a nqajor way. Teacher -education efforts tegan^ 

shifting from inservice toward preservice education,. Along with this new focus 

\ ■ . ' - 

came new monies for developing pre^rvice teacher education programs . Some of 

■.■«'. \ ' ■ ■ ■ . . ■ . 

this money, from the National Scienciis Foundation, was awarded to the University] 

• of Iowa Science Education Center in. 1970. 

■ ■ ■* ' - i ■ . \ ' ■ ^' 

:^^iScience Teache r Education 

In conventional teacher education programs , professional courses in tea- 
ching have always fpllowed the major portion 6f the students* college career. 
These cont^entioncLL programs provide for little, .if any, formal interaction 



betw een the professiona l e du cation se q uence an d th e cotirse in th e students 



major science area. In fact, students were prevented by the program structure 
from pursuing these interests simultaneously. They could not formally pursue 
science related activities with children until late in their college career;, 
and the full semester of student teaching during the senior year precluded con- 
'currerit work in a scientific area of interest at that time. The original UPSTEP • 
prqgram in 1970 looked like a rather well-enhanced, clinically oriented, but Con- 
ventional teacher education program. ' 

UPSTEP -was comi^tted to identifying and recruiting science oriented students 
"into teaching. at the high school or early college level. This early recruitment 
woiild allow secondary science majors the benefit of selecting their major field 
of study early and taking advantage of more opportunities in science education. 
Individual- UPSTEP courses were designed to allow and facilitate djiteraction 
among students early £n the program and involved coop^jratirig teachers in the pub- 
.lic schools as full collaborators in their education. Speci-al effort was taken 
to see 'that UPSTEP students were competent in the use of the new science' curri- 
cula developed for the students of the 60's and 70's. Part of this . competence 
involved early clinical experience in a variety of settings, including elementary. 
Junior high, and iaigh school. . ■ 

Yager (NSF Proposal, 1970) identified some of the original objectives for 
lowa-UPSTEP as .follows: . . ' - , 

; * 1. .Recruitment iy To recruit science-oriented high school students into a • 
science teacher presejrvlce program" by means' of promotional films, 
V video-tapes, faculty visits, brochures, .questionnaires and with the 
cooperation ' of local school" administrators ; science supervisors , and 
; , / science teachers. 



2. i Counseling: To establish science education facultjr members at the 



University of Iowa as special advisors for the five year program to 
guide t^e UPSTEP participants through an undergraduate program for 
modern science teachers. 

37—TrTal" Teaching r~-To"give--OT 

short sequences of science courses at elementary , Junior high, high 
school, and college levels early in their college careers. 
k. Science Proficiency: To^ determine a program for UPSTEP participants 
4 ' which includes: ^ 

' ^a.' a thorough college level study of a major science area'; 
b. correlative studies in other, areas of science and mathematics 
sufficient for later pursuit of ^graduate work; 
. c* courses designed around historical, cultural, philosophical, and ^ ^ 
, . economic aspects of science; 

' d. a substantial research project in the major science field; ^'•^^v 

e. culminating courses which synthesize the content of a major field . 
that will exemplify the modern secondary programs.' 

5. '^Cognitive Development: To acquaint the preservice science teachers 

with cognitive development of students in logical reasoning tasks asso- 
ciated with science by'both classroom discussion and personal interviews 
' With students'. , * 

6. New Science Curricula: To involve preservice science teachers in train- 
V ^ing program? for the science curriculum reforms— first as participants^ 

and then as instructors, ^ < 

The 'original director believed that these objectives would lead to a tea- 
"cher education program that would produce teachers which would: 

1. * maintain curr^ntne^ss in content and practices 

2. be adaptable 

3. be able to select and develop instructional materials relevant to the 

' ■ '■ .■ ■ f " * ■ . 

individual student and the modern world 
i|. have positive attitudes toward science teaching 

5. fill deficit areas in Junior-.high science, physics, chemistry and 
biQlogy . 

6. be proficient in dia^osis and remediation. * 

Since all of these activities" involve a great' deal of faculty support and staff 
time, it was also hoped that. barriers between UPSTEP students and UPSTEP faculty 



could be broken down, proviSing students with a more professional feeling and 
Tole~in-tnetrnown-ea,ucatlpn.— -Closer -^^^ 



to effectively model appr6priate clessroom TD^aviors., 

The science tfeacher pl'eparation program at the University of lova, like 
many other programs, has heen. evolving for a, numher of years. During the past 
four or five years, though, the profess at Iowa has been noticeably more rapid 
than bef 9re . . - 

These changes, stimulated by Btudfent, teachers, university science educa- 
tors, and a substantikl grant from the National Science Foundation, has changed , 
thB original Iowa pro-am into a four^-year, clinically-oriented,, iritensive science 

teacribr -preparation program^y ■ \\* > ^ 

I, ' ' ^ ' " 

' -The general trend in the Original UPSTEP prograi? at the University of Iowa 

<fas to expand th« science major throughout the four years' and to moy^^me of || 

tjxe professional educat;Lon from -the senior^eai back into earlier years, pyovi- 

ding opportunities for simultaneous work in'ioth science' professional education.. 

By 1975, this expansion and movement; was virtually completed and the UPSTEP^ pro- 

gram had matured to the point that changes, now tend' to be within individual 

program components rather than sweeping across the '"^^-oad' scop4' of the total pro^ 

■ gram. ■ ^\ , 

lowa-UPSTEP is now .a four-year program in that 'our students are being pro- 
vided with rjalevant Science education experiences in the freshmen year that con- 
tinue throughout their undergradliate year's. Providing undergraduate students 
with, early opportunities to deal with some of the realities of ^cienc^aching 
allows them to make -equally early cpnmdtmei|ts to science educatt^Jo/ to change 



their career goals. ^ ^ ^ ."''-^ 



. . Early entry into the science teacher preparation process ai^ encourage^ ^ . 
long-term; student-faculty relationships-relafignships which' seem necessary in. 
helping students become more coJopeient science teachers! ; Student .vho spread ; 
their prbfesslonal proration oVer all four years are also finding that science 
courses are becoming a ^rl^tegral and important part of their total pro-am. 

The ultimate goal of lowluPSTEP is facilitating the development of indi- 
vid;al teachers who have a signi^cant rationale for. teaching science and the 
ability to apply that rationale il| classrooW setting. Th^ rationale is essen- 
tially a conceptualization of the dlj^a^c, simultaneous interaction of . all of 

the following: | 

\. teacher, student and spcietai goals for science education; - 

2. why science sho\ald be taught; ! 

3. what science must be leamed; 

U. the nature of science; j 

5. the nature of children and learning; 

: 6. how to facilitate learning in science in a manner consistent with . ' 

what is known about children, learning, _and science; 
T. howpersonally to assess, evaluate, and change classroom climates.: 

and strategies to achieve progress toward stated goals. 
In the lowa-UPSTEP model, such 6. rationale must have a research-supported 
base; it must be defensible in terms, of current research. Statements inclu- 
ding.,"! believe "They say or even "I tried it and it didn't work", 
■. are considered as relevant but not adequate supporting evidence for a teacher's 

rationale. - * 
. To. facMitate 'developing the preservice teacher's rationale and skills the 



current lowa-UPSTEP program integrates the professional education sequence ' 
with Ihe total undergraduate program. This i)rofessiohal sequence provides 
seminars each academic term and includes at least three different clinical 
e3cperiences. The ctirrent UPSTEP professional program sequence is: 

-FRKHMAN YEAR ~ In the fall, evening semin^s and^ occasional social events 
intljod^ce incoming students to the University and -fro issues in science and 

-■^duca^ion. HsLlf of these early seminarg involve scientists discussing their 
personal evolution as scientists as well as their views about the nature of 
science and science-teachi'ng. During alternate weeks the atudents discuss 
issues in science' and education while becoming aware of ..communication skills 
and: group processes. 

y^! Participating in an elementary school, science classroom occupies a por- 
tion of the spring tem:^or f Along with this clinical experience. 
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stuctent s attend a weekly sejinar designed to make the experience -more produc-/'^ 
tive for both the children involved and the UPSTEP student. Seminar activi- 
ties-include working with materials from. activity-centered curricula, discus- 
sing field experiences, talking with classrqom teachers and other professionals, 
discussing child development and relevant learning theory, and probing the 
basic question of , "What is science and how do I teach it? 

During these two semesters, UPSTEP sttdents are strongly encouraged to 
examine their career goals. Followitig the elementary^ clinical experience, a 
^ij^ may decide that pursuing a degree in elementary education is their 

goal while others may make decisions involving careers totally removed from edu- 
cation. ' V ' ^ ^ ' ' 

The Spring semester of each year also provides an optional UPSTEP seminar 



once every other week. ^ These seminars introduce interested scienofe and scienceV ; 
education majors to a variety of speaker^ from the hroa^^ field of science and 
alloy for close interaciiion pf non-teaching: science majors with UPSTEP st^ents. . 

.SOPHOMORE YEAE - The second UPSTEP fall begins Dy intfoducing student to more 
formal issues in secondary school teaching and learning. An optional clinical 
experience is taken concurrently by s^ome students . During this term students 
are critically looking at historical, political, and cultural issues and their ,. 
effects on education and teaching. Along with" these human aspects . UPSTE^^ , 
students ^e experiencing a variety, of creative , educational ^altekative; w^^^^^^ ' 
pamning.personal goals and values relating. fo:^ 

: . During this same ye.ar. students .-study education psychology and an optional 
UPSTEP clinical experience 'is a^ift 'encouraged. During this time students he- 
'gin a tv^-course sequence. in the .Meaning of Science and Science in Historical - 
.Perspective -designed to focus attention on the nature and processes of science. 

.JUNIOR YEAR— By the Junior ye^r UPSTEP students, havingSiad several opportu- 
nities to make c«-eer decisions, are deeply .committed to science teaching. 

„ Capitalizing on this commitment are two successive semesters of intensive 
methods seminars. The fipt of these provides a fifteen-week clinical exper- 
ience and three hour weekly seminars on developing and evaluating a self-instruc 
tional module, assessing levels of intellectual development in children, prepar- 
ing case studies., ildividualizing instruction, developing human relations skills 
and exploring^eaching strategies appropriate to conceptual learning in science. 

^DurinrtKis time the UPSTEP students are also actively involved in a Self-In- 
structional Laboratory which provides models, resources, and assistance for 
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aesigning and pi^oducing self-instructional materials. \ : 

inie^ second- Junior year methods seminal^ provides opportunities to explore 
and interact wit^. a variety of science curricula while further developing science 
teaching- gop.ls and strategies . ^ These teaching goaliS and strategies., in combina- 
tion with prior aspects of the tjPSTEP^progranii - enahle students to put together, 
for the fl;^j^ time, ^a thorough, research-hased rationale for teaching science. 

This rationale, including goals for science students, the nature of science,' 
how children learn, and teaching strategies, is followed hy UPSTEP students during 
four. days of videotaped teaching sessiojy^ in a' junior high school. After tliese 
sessions, students learn techniques of reitionale-hased self-assessment, evalua- 
tion, and revision which they can profitably use without help. 

SUMMER PROGRAM The summer program is an extremely valuable part of this lowa- 

UPSTEP program. Designed to "breeik down preservice-inservice barriers, the program 

provides two major options for students . UPSTEP siii^ents can be found working , 

as teacher interns or counselors in various activities of the Iowa Se^^ndary 

Science Training Program (working on campus or on extended field trips to natural 

areas) or serving as staff in the UPSTEP Summer Curriculim Revision Workshops 

■ ■ •■ , ' " 

for' teachers. These workshops, held in a local comnunity, generally consist of 

**■'•- . ■' 

two weeks of intensive effort designed to produce a usable .end product — a curri- 

culiam designed by euid for the teachers in that community. The underlying goals 

of the workshops are. identical with the overall UPSTEP program goals. 

SENIOR YEAR At this time, teacher interns are participating in^advanced clini- 
cal experiences "that are similar to traditional student teaching. Although UPSTEP 
students asstame. responsibility for planning and teaching secondary science classes 



under the supervision of a cooperating teacher, this is not always the usual all- 
-day.^'ail-semester e3q)eri^ence, The advaiiced experience may continue at a reduced 
pace throughout two semesters and it may he paired with selected teaching experiences 
in classes for UPSTEP underclassmen. . 

Using Plinical experiences during a four-year teacher education program pro- 
vides a convenient means of combining the skills, perspective, and- intimacy of ' 
- the university enrollment with the realism of the puhlic school classroom. The ^ . 
UPSTEP four-year program' permits a variety of experiehces with people in divers? 
environments with complementary experiences leading to proficiency in science. 
While providing a variety of entry and exii? points for students who wish to ex^- 
plore teaching as a career alternative,- OPS.TEP also facilitates attitude and he- 
havior changes which are appropriate for effective, teaching. The Ipwa-UPSTEP 
program is a unique model' in teacher education thkt.has received national and 

international recognition. 
~ ' ' . — ' TABLE 1 . : " 

Clock Hours Associated with- Components of lova-UPSTEP Profiram. 

Sf minar " Clinical - '< 



Freshman Seminar 22,5 ^ 

Freshman Clinical Experience 20 ^5 



Intro, to Secondary School 
Teaching 



37.5' 0 



, Educational Psychology 37.5 ^ 

Methods I 

Methods II ' ^ 

Student* Teaching ^ 



37.5 T5 

60 V 12 
30 \ ^ 375 



2U5 507 



TOTAL Clock Hours: 752 
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UpBtep Modules . ■^ ■ i ' , ' 

' A majdt- portion of the 1975* National Sci^^ Foundation, award to the Iowa-. 

-UPSTEP program 'is for the Mvelo^ent of teacher education ^modM • . 

\ other ingtitutions. A number of these teacher education modules have b&en prin- , 

ted in;trial' editions and are Jcurrently being field tested in several instit^^i^gs. 

A complete list of UPSTEP modules W publications can be. found in 'Appendix A. No ^ 

discussion of the evaluation Of modules will Appear in th 

^ .Upsfep Program Evaluatlt)n* v ^' * ' . , . , • 

The set of conditions that 'initially sti^^^ need for lowa-UPSTEP ih 

1969 "has changed many times in the 'eight years ofa.de velopment and operation. . Alv, 
-though the demands for ..scie^c^e teachers has decreased, some c^ar^ctei^istics remain; 
namely, l) the problems related to teacher education programs embedded in a large 
academic institution in' is dif- 

ficult; 2) nuaAer of ^science education^atudents^^ 30 instituUonally , un- 

y' dergraduate teacher education has. a relakvely low pi^ibrity ; h) the^xewar,^ .system 
encourages ^'etctivities other than .teacher education program developmerit ». imp?.emen- 
tation, and evaluation;, and 5) enrolUnent in public school science ;isjdecreasing 
and :sh§tinr*oward Junior high school. - In such a milieu, low^-lA^ has, attemp- _ . 
* ted to develop, a program model which reflects a v&riety of external influences , 

•• ..•!' ■ -■ ' . . ii »•■■.■ 

iand delineates the roles, Of the players, involved. . . 

\ • "it was obvious early in the deyelopment of lowa-UPSTEP that the model re- ' 
quired a dynamic aspec^^elTwpuld.reflect the changifig^ed^ 
cation as well as the futuristic demands of American education. Jensen (l9Tl) ' 
found that the traditional program at Iowa, lacj^edl) integration between courses ^ 



iri the pro-am, 2) concSr^ with the real world — ,the pub;.ic school classrqom, 
and 3) contemporary i?^eas -.and mater progVesslve , 

.proaches, dolomon '( 1971) explored methods* .c our s,es 'and studerit teaching at the 
University 6*f Iowa pri6r^tp the devel^opment pf UPSTEP and fou|id. that preservice' 
V : experiences effect studept.' attitudes , philosophies , and selfrconc^pt . Pizzini. 
" (1973) found that UPSTEP "* students ' self-concept knd. ^iftitude - toward scienfce im- . 

• 'prove'd consid"erably more tlian .4; similar group of non-UP^TElP students. Phillips 

(1976) fo^kdihat,afteI^^the 'fi^^t freshman clinical expe^^ students • 

• vere more himanistic than^.ot^ef^.eleme:ntary^br, sefcWary 'students a^ter- a Similar : 

experiences- ' . ^ . * v' ■' . V ■ • ' ' 

Since 1975 i systematic . collection of Wa from' v^^ 
. ' program has been 'uriderwaiy. vi^i^se da1-^,\on students an4 teachers.', in-. 

• • elude profires of USPSfEP ^students , at'titude sUrveygj^of enrblied studei^ts, .the .. 

;' ;M^ltidimensioneg: Asa^sl^ of :^Philbsophy of Education (MAP^)," follow-up sui-yeys . , 
■ 'past graduates', aud'io-tapea.'^^vidd.b-jtapes , plassroom vis'its with -pas^ graduates , 



and biographical inf.6rmat^.on on ■ coqperating vteachers : .Each of the|6 will be' dealt, 
with, in separate sections of this'^ i^eport . : ■ . ^ . ; ; ■ • 
■ - With ail of these data,\ it .kust be' remembered that' loVa-UPSTEP .is an_ evolving 

, ; ■ --^ . ■■■ -...l ■ ^ ■ . ; - 

V program which produced Its^first graduates 4n ' > ' ' ' * 

.S ^ ^ " Since Vapid i^pgrm gratdu^tes Qf 1980 

; shooLd more clearly Wefl4ct . the success of .the UPS^EP..^ program. . ' ." , / - 

ThP T^^opira phical Fbfm For'^ooTaerating Teachers ':ts^ distributed to all elemen- 
^. tary and Cec^^ "^^TEP program. This 

provides^informati^"which''aids in a *° ' 

. . special interes-te. aM e3q)er^ . / a 



In- an effective teacher education program, prospectjLve teachers must "be pro- 
vided xitlS'*he">knowle4|^, expertise, anA experience necess.axy for becoming a suc- 
cessfu). teacher, " 'cooperating' teachers are €«sential /^;o the program,- and 

proper' coimnuhicat,i6ns are es sent ial to. achieve the gba,ls of the program.- Optimum^ 
cpmrniuiication- iyheces sarily based upon understanding and the data ' collected here 
will help to promote that understaxiding. 

ai4»t frbm Table 2, the ^UPSTEP ct)operating,.teachers are mature,.r> - 

l^f, and represent a . variety of experiences . No 'specif i6 cognitive . or 

SW^- ' .-V'^' ' '■■ • ■' - • ■ 

yai 'data have as yet been coilected^^ from cooperating- teachers . 




'table 2 '. ^ 
: SUMMARY DATA FOR 

UPSTEP COOPERATING. TEACHERS , ; 

' , , — I ^ 



Average Age : 

Highest Degree " ^ \ 

' 5^ Bachelors ' ' ' ■ 
../'Masters 

Average Teaching Experience 

.Percent with experience in :^ V v 

Elementary / \ 

Junior High ^ ; 

. ^ High School ' 1 ; 

• Average Semester Hr s > Completed in : 



Education 
Life Science 
Earth Science 
Ghemist^rj^ 
Physics 



Elementary- 


Secohdary 


Teachers 


Teachers , 


(N=12) 


V ' ; (N=31) 




.39.7 


.5 


. k 




27 


'10 yrs. . 


15 iyrs i- 


100 


6 




61 


■ lit _ ; 


.89 




I16.8 


16.0 " 


1»U,7 


. 5.T 


. 16.8 


3.2 . 


18.8 


•• 1.2.. /. ^ 


- 13.2 . 
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;mxe*Multidiinensi6nal As^ssment or^ of Education (MAPE) ./Guertin:, . 

■has he^ administered to stvfdents at the beginning of the freshman clinical 
e:Jriencesiiice" the Fall, 197^. semester. The MAPE instrument was administered 
ti this partiMar class of students in order to provide them with early- feedback 
regai^a:ing their /philosophies of .education. Beginning with the Fall, 1976 semester. 
•MAPESms also been; administered to students in their second methods course. Wnal^ 
fince 1978, MAPE has be4n administered' at the end of student teaching. Ideally, /^ 
this provides st^ints the opportunity to " compare thei?' scores on the MAPE sub-/ 
"scales and asses^ for -themselves .changes which have occurred. . - ^ /■ . 
! ■ •■ . . -MAPE supplies scores on .six sub.scaleft. representing major dimensions c>f 

person's l^eaching philosopKy. /These sub-scales are>: _ ' y / ^ 

; 1/ " CLASSROOM, climate ; ; /' - 

Unstructxired (hig^ scor6) , ^ . 

■ Dedicated to flexible and pfersonali^ed management of the classroom. - 
' , - . : Liberal in view' of what should, go on in the classroom. Instead of . 

regimenting a class; by improving rules and c^rriciulum procedure ^. 
personal, skills are employed to maxiniize pupil expression. ^ 

Controlling (low, score) 
^ .f/ controlling and purlitive in managing the. classroom. Views on disci- . 

.M ■ pline are conservative . ' Instead of taking i-nto consideration special 
• ^ " circumstances , justice prevails as demanded by ^--commitment to rules . 



INDiraUAL DIFFERENCES 



4- . Acknowledges (high score) ' 

:i • ' Full recognition of the individual underlies, decisions about people 

. ' and interactioh with them.' Liberal in accepting people 's unique 

■ ; characteristic^ and".letting €hose enter expectancies for them. The 

: . . nature of the -individuar should establish what is right for him rather 

- / : . ithan depending upon conventional expectations,. 
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Ignores (lov scqre) ^ - * , . ^ 

■ "^'i' ■■. ^ • 

People are expected to come up to fixed standards of excellence, Pres- 

■•' . ■ ■ p. 1 . 

sure should be ' kept on pupils to reach minimum standards rather than 
let them set their own goals of competence, 

TEAcklNG STYLE « ' ' ' • 

' Personal (high score) • 
Dedicated to personalized teaching. Liberal yiev of education with 
the teacher as the essential ingredient. Opposed to tutorial materials, 
that relegate the teacher to -secondary importance. Rejecting of mechan- 
ical techniques . 

Impersonal ( low score ) 

Conservative view of education as acquisition of knowledge. Emphasis 
on learning the three R's. Pupils; should be constantly confronted with 
subject content' rather than provided with interesting diversions. * 

LEARNING EMPHASIS . 

Social (high score) 

Course content is regarded as useless unless it has social relevance. 
A liberal perception of education as the process of pupils exploring 
their own interests. General curriculum procedures and textbooks are 
viewed with suspicion because they reduce the pursuit of interests and 
eliminate interaction of pupils. 



Te xtbook (low score) " . 

■ — '. * 

Conservative view of education as accumulation of niimerous facts.. -.''^^^^^^ 
time is too valuable to spend on. having fun or plying social .'feamesV ;V 
The pupil must be bontbarded constantly witt^ facts^. Textbooks are 3.11.. 
important and the printed word is revered. / Vv 

PROCEDURES AND PLANNING , * ^ • 

Utilizes (high' score) 

Utilizes planning and special procedures as much as possible. Gener- 
ally supportive of the educational enterprises. Belief that careful 



/" ^^^^^^ procedures are essential for the. educational 

' processV Dependent upon structure and be^h^ Ready/acceptance 
of proced.ures vorked out by others. 

> - Distrusts (ibv score) 

• . Distrust and reject special educational procedures and planning\ In- 
/ stead of depending upon detailed lesion plans and standardized t^sts, 

^ interpersonal skills should be employed to assess and teach according 
to the teacher.; s wish. Such procedures are regarded as intrusions\^in- 
to the teacher's domain. 

* 6.. •TrifiORETICAL BASE 

Idealistic (high score.) 

Emphasis on ideals and unrealistic goals. Idealistic principles often 

' irapractical but they, are adhered to. Principled and self-sacrificing 

whe*necessary. Intolerant of those who pttrsue selfish goals. 

' ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ \ ■ ' " '75^'- ■' ■ , ■ ■ 

Pragmatic (lov score) - ''. . 

. : A pragrgfitic a to life leads to viewing the educational establish- 

ment "critic ally. Rather than depending, upon cherished beliefs and pet 
: theories of others there is a clear need to do things his own way. Aware 
, * - of persoi^ opportunities and ready to do what is necessary to be success 
ful. Administrators and test constructors with behiiid-the-scenes exper- 
ience have more reason, to be critical of even the very procedures they 
employ and may score low. ■ / j 

. Norms are given which indicate, how^ far each- student's sc.ores"deviate from 
the average, but no Judgement is implied that .-^e' average position is . desirable. 
The authors of MAPE expect teachers and pre-service teachers to show, individual 
differences. They are therefore, not expected to.be average in each category. 

.Each individual student receives a printed output which consists of a pro- 
i-iie of percentile scores and a row of corresponding standardrscores. Students 
also receive a statement regarding validijty and a computer generated narrative 



which is printed out^according to the informtion provided by the six sub-scale 
" scores* ' . 

V? TO from the MAPE instrinaent has provided students 

with very important and essential information, regarding their educational phil- 
psophieiiB. It has proven to be beneficial for students encoiintering their first 
field experience in education to be provided ^guch information-, so that they can 
evaluate^ their performance in the classroom as early as is possible. Methods 
students ti|||e '^^^ P^^*^^®^ with a means of measuring attitudinal changes^ — some- 
thing which they often find diffitiult' assess for themselves . MAPE results 
seem to Reinforce their* awareness of the changes which have occurred. 

Results of the MAPE scoring (Figure l) indicate Jbhat students ^entering the 
freshman program have ^mean scores not appreciably different than students a year 
later in the second methods course. The x^o^e of responses is of importance, 
thoxigh.^ show a wide variety of responses while methods 

students are more clustered in their beliefs on most of the scales. Personal 
teaching style scores^indicate methods students arfe also much more aware them- 
selves in the classroom and are less concerned, with the acquisition of knowledge 
than are the freshman students. An interesting difference occurs in the. social- 
textbook learning scale. Methods students somehow manage to cover a broad range 
from liberal to conservative with the same basic t style"! This may be an 

indication of their flexibility or it may reflect their confusion and search for 
a complete rationale. ^ 

While the MAPE is now routinely administered to 3tudeht teachers, difficul- 
ties with external computer scoring have provided us with no data for 1978. 



■ ■„■' . , ; Figure! V 

" Mean Centlle Scores and Ranges for Freshman Clinical Expedience. (A) and 
t ■ .. :.* Second Method^ Clourse (B) , • ' : ^ 
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A follow-up study of undergraduates who have participated in the Science 
Teacher Preparation h^ograin at the UnLveirsity of Iowa was tegun in March 1976. 
The goal^was. to receive' information aimed at improving the current UPSTEP Program 
through feedback from past graduates. This study ^ was hased on graduates from the 
Cl&ss of 1968 through the Class of 1975. • j[ . 

The follow-up study was sent to 161 persons. Thirty-four percent of the^forms 
vere returned completed; seven percent' of the forms were not ahle to he forwarded; 
^two percent of the recipients of the follow-up study responded with a letter 
explaining why it would he inappropriate for them to complete the follow-]^ study. 
Portions of this follow-up are included in this section. 

Most of the past.graduates indicated a desire to stay in Iowa and felt 
tliat. teaching allowed them opportunities to use their -special ahllities while^ 
heing creative and briginal. Social status , prestige, and salary were viewed ;. 
as* relatively unimportant (Tahle S). 

• <;ourses^^l^^^ in student teaching, and teaching experi-, 

"ence were viewed as the most important component^- of their teacher education. 
Ratings of specif ic professional education courses are shown in Tahle U . Tea- 
bher education was also seen as Important outside of the classroom (Table^5).. 
Table : 6 indicates how UPSTEP graduates perceive tlieir need for eight specific 
skills and competehcies and the extent to which, the UPSTEP program provided 

: V ' ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ -' ■ ' ' ■ ''c^ ■ ■ ■ "' 

these skllliB . . 



:■:■/■'■•■■'■'■ ■ TABLES' ■.• , 

> ' FACT ORS IIIFLUENCING ACCIg>TAJjCE OF CURRE NT EMPLOYMENT 

* .. ■ ' Hilfcr Somewha^ Somewhat Highly ; Omitted 

■ .'i/ '. -j "Iml^ant Ii^ortant U?iimportant Unimportant 

a: ;. Opportunity to *«U '12 5 0.0 ' 0.0 

; abilities or. aptitudes 52.1 , 35.'+ ^ 1^-5 u.u , 

Jb? : Opportunity to e^^ *. ; r • ^ ^ 313 1^ 20.7 0.0 

;.l(5u-ge salary , * lo-i ^"'■••^ ox.o, 

iu";^:^^ 31.3 20.8 0.0 ■ 0.0.' 

:'d. Social^tatus^a^^^^^^ 20.8:^ . U5.9 0.0 

-e. :(*portuni^^^ . . _ 12.6.- 0.0 0.0 

people '*ity \. 



, , Tc. Adventxire-. 



22.9 27.1 




^ f. Oppcnrtuhity to work with > „ i.c « ■^■^ U 2 

things; rather than people ■ 0,0 l6.7 '^5.8 33.3./ • U.2 

W- g. Fr^eedom l^om supe^^^ • U7 0 - 25 0 10. U 2.i; 

; others 14. b v+r.y "^-^ 

. h.' Greater opportunity for . ^ . 6 29.1 lO.U 2.1 

.\» '.^.v advancement 18-8 , 39.0 "^^-^ . .- - - 

Opportimity to exercise . - ■_ 25^.0 6.2 V .' 0.0 

. V- v . leadership :,- .. - 27.1 ■ 1 -^^'^ 

. . i;; 0pp6rtun.i-ty.to help and- ; . . - ^o' 6 ' 0.0 2.1 

serve others" " 33.3... -l**-" 

26.8 27.1 2.1 



; :■ 1. Opportunity to work 'with . . , in U 16 7 U5.8 A "8.3 ' 

adults rather than children 18.8. ,10.'+ : ^ -Lo.f 

. " m. . ..Felt betH;ert prepared for , .. ■ . k 31.2' 

V' ^ .... current position than teaching l6.7- ,10.U 6.3 J^.** .. ■ 

n. Location of the ©arployer . 52.1 29.2 8.3 

;:t 'V-'<j,- mssatisfaciijion wi-th pr$or o Vfl « ?7 "i 10. U 

K;.':;--:^^^^^^^^ 12.5 20.8 18.8 37.5, 

0il/C' ' \ 'i - • ■ ■ • ■ ■ ''■ . ".*.' 

Vf^v^ - p.' .Retirement , on ft ■ '><=^ a 37 5 ' 2.1 ■ 

.C^c^her : =,■ . 1U,.6 20-8 : 25.0 37.5 

■ . ■ ■ • ■ ; , : ■ * ■ ■ ■ . .. 

^' ■\ . . . < : . , ■ 

ERIC 



TABLE 

teac^ education experiehces useful for current position 

, ' Essential Very Somewhat. Not Did Not 

* ' Useful Useful Useful Have 

X A* Jl^erl^xjces- in Educational ' 

' f^^cb^Xogy ■ 6-1 20. U 36.7 36.7 0.0 

}f^^a. , ' ■ l6.3 20. U U6.9 lU.3 ' 2.1 

Education 0.0 10.2 30.6 34.7 24,5^ 

JSCperlences in Teaching ' . , , « ' 

. vjiethods 20. U 26.5 36.7 12.2. V.2 

e^yxient Teaching / 38.8 26.5 ^ l'+.3 l8.3 2.1 

"^i^ld Vorky Observation, 

f^ctic-toi (Other tlian^^v / , , ^ ^ o 

^txident Teaching) - 26.5 . 26.5 22. U l6.3 8.3 



ERJC 
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. . .^ . ^ ■ TABLE' 5 

. • IMPORTMCE OF teacher' EI)UCATION EXPERIENCES IN PERSONAL AND CIVIC LIFE . - 

^ Highly Someyhat Somewhat Highly Omitted 

: . Important Important. Unimportant Unimportant 

a; Developing an ability to 
, get along with different 

type of people 22.k hO.8 . 2k. 5 12.3 ' • 0,0 

b. Developing social poise 10.2 55.1 26.5 8.2. 0.0 

c; Developing a fund of knowledge' 

useful in later life 18.1+ 1+0.8 ' 28.6 ^ 12.2 0.0 

d» Preparing for a satisfying y . ■ 

family life 6.1 26.5 3Q;6 34.7 . 2.1 

e. Developing "better speaking . 

.habits 22.1+ 1+9.0 20.1+ , 8.2 0.0 

f. Developing moral capacities, 

ethical standards, and values ' 8.2 ' 38.8 22.1+ 30.6 _0.0 ^ 

g. Developing better speaking • , 

habits 22.1+ 1*9.0 20. 1+. 8.2 V,0 

h. Developing leadership skills l6.3 51.0 . 18.1+ ik.3 0.0 

i . Making the most put of my 



potential 



22.1+ 1*0.8 , 11+.3 20.1+ 2.1 
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TABLE 6 



S ELF-^PERCEIVED SKILLS" MP COMPETMCIES OF UPSTEP GRADUATES 

— ' r~" '■ ■ 7^ 

Importance In Current Position 

Highly Somewhat Somewhat Highly Omitted 
Import. Import. Unimport. UilinQ)02rt. 



a. 



Skill in selecting \ 
and organizing \ 
materials ; 

Skill in technique 
of instructibn 



Skill in group 
memagement * . 



Skill in developing 
work habits 

Skill in developing 
interpersonail rela- 
tionships 

Ability to profit 
ftrom stiggestions^ for 
^i^jnprovement 

^i^ility to evaluate • 
. 'oTjin' performaiice 

. Aljy^<ty to evalmte 
the^)€*forniance of 
others 



55.1 
55.1 
U6.9 
30.6 

57,1 

UO.8 
63. .3 ■ 

1+2*9 



3U.7 
26.5 
32.6 

.U6.9 
3U.7 



U6.9 
2.U.5 



3U.7 



2.1 
6.1 
10.2 
10.2 

6.1 

,8.2 
U.1 

12.2 



U.l 
8.2 
6.1 
8.2 

0.0' 

0.0 
0.0 

U.l 




2.1 



Was UPSTEP Provi 
sion Adeqviate? 

C£e.s ' Ho Omit 



'.1 18. U 2U. 

55.1 2U.5 20. 

28.6 UU.9 ^6. 

I 

UU.9 32.7 20. 

3U,7 'uo.8 . 22. 

57.1 l8.7 2U. 

51.0 2U,5 2U. 

Uo.O 2U.5 26, 
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Itoen asked, .'^/hat/are usei^ of the. Teacher Education Program with, 

regards to personal and civic life?", UPSTEP graduates ®f 1968-1975 responded 



with: : , > ■ ■ ■ ,. 

No Response • ... , 19% 

The ability to interact with and communicate^ with people^ ' VJ% • 

An increase in public speaking ability and po^se 9% 

. The student teaching experience ' . ' . / ^% 

* Secondary and science methods experiences . 6% 

Being exposed to. and working wiht all age levels of children ' 

The ability to write behavioral- objectives ^ h% 

Educational Psychology: concepts of^ motivation, r^nforcement k% 

Developing leadership qualities and discussion techniques . h% 

No- aspect is applicable; I can't credit anything with ttie , 
program . ^ 



Informal and social contacts with professors 

■ \ , . ;■ .-■ ■ ■: ■ ■ ■ .1 

Ability tp study special interests 

■ -.. . . ■■ ' ■ • \ ' ■'■ ■ ■ ■ . ■.• ■ ■ * 

Lasting friendships which have developed from education ^ 



program ■ • .. •. 

Ability to be and get organized ; ' ' V \. 

Introduction to AV equipment .and techniques 

/ • ■ " ■■■ -. ■/ . ■.■ 'i "■■ 

ability to relate to students as individuals - not in 
the traditional teacher-student syndrome > ; . . ^ 

Other responses not directly related \ / '* 1%. 



. "What are useful aspects Of the Teacher Education Program with 

regards to oc cupat ion? '^ UPSTEP gradta^ of 1968-1975 responded with:* 
No Response , . ^ V 



student teaching experience ,23% 



Methods 



1.1^ 



Very little from education program~niajor and minor., 
science areas of much more import emce % , 

, Working with and getting ^along vith other people • ^ ^ 

Educational Psychology ^ , _ 

Ability to organize materials and jSrograms . ^ ^ 

Introduction to the use of AV equipment and technique^ 

Knowledge of educational curricular materials 



No aspect is applicable; can* t credit aiajrthing to the 
education program. . . * 

Ability to cope wjLth people' 

. Testing techniques ^ ^ v 

Developing leadership qualities ^ 

. Ability to relate to students 

• Self-confidence in public: speaking 

Ehowledge of how to use outside material v 

Emphasis which was given to laboratory use and preparation 

Flexibility of UPSTEP Pro^ 

programs of interest to me / - 

Pre-education practicum experiences . 

1068-1975 graduates were also asked, "What specific aspects of the Teacher 
Education- Program^ should be changed?" / / - . . 
Ho Response , 

Student teaching "^experiences should be extended - . 9^ 

' Extend -methods courses and drop ; the Introduct^^ . 
Secondary Education course v 8^ 




ild centered 



More experience working with chilaten 
• environments are 'necessary / ^ 

'a^ Mo^ one-to-one criticisms to discover ^afenes^es bf tjie 
individual ig needed prior to e^tBririgia classroom on 
our own (without t>ein;g graded) ■ 

More early experiences are needed in edmf^t 

"■' : More vexperience (in in Instruction 

' Greater emphasis shotlLd he placerfl^^ dhildr^psychology 

/Other responses not directly related) :v 



No changes necessary 



The 1975-1978 Graduates 




t 6% 



Change or drop the Educational Ps;^B^logy requirement 

More/case anj^ysis of disciplinary prohlems that new teacher§\^* 
toe apt ito he confronted with -M" ' * . 6% 

" ' . . f- # ■ ■ '• ' ' . ■. 

More instruction is needed regarding}'^ how to evaluate 

• • ; . • -''^ ^ ' ' ^ , 
More experifences in working with low-ability -students 

or unmotivated studeiits is neoressary 

* . 

■ ' ■ ^ f- f . ■ 

The special' prohlems of small town sclSools .and teaching 
.situatibns should he dealt with.' --p 

More instruction in the guidance field needed 

More knowledge with rega?:ds to educational 
media is needed 

More humanizing of course wbi^k. iS/needed| 



1 ^/i 



During ther 1977^78 ylar; aii addiMo|^ twenty-nine students graduating h^- 
- tweeri 1975-^l^^fere interviewed hy two visiting professors (Novick and ^ofe , 
'1978). . . These' interviews centered on four major areas of the UPSTEP Program, 
r) 'Tfie vaiW of Teaching 



;tl•!'^y■•.. 



^'^?^rf 'Views' and Ipracticesy and Ji) Inservice views , 



InSrviewees were asked to respond freely and as extensively as they wished. 
,Ea<sh audio-taped interview was 30-6 minutes long'. A selection of questions 
ajicl responses is provided... 
' Th% 1975-78 graduates were asked to rate the value of experience in teacher 

>^ . , , - i ■ :■ ■ • ;. . • 

education courses: ' . ' 



What specific experienced do you feel were helpful in developing 
your pdtentiai as a teacher? How have they been helpful? To 
what extent? 



PERCEMTAGE OF GRADUATES RESFOHDING 



Kind of- Experience 



Past Graduates 
-(n=17) 



Current Graduates 



76 
53 

2U 
2U 
29 
12 
6 



Total 



Student Teaching ^ 

Methods 'Oliiaieal Expe^^ 
-SSTPf^-Srammer: 
: Elementary I^aeti^ 
■Methods Activities (in general) 

Mic3*(Dteaching 

^Examination of Gurrictilar Materials 
Piagetian Tasks ■ 
History and -Philosophy, of Science 
Development and: Use of Inquiry 

'Materials 
Writing a Self -Instructional . . 
: Module ^ 



is evident that the field-based aspects of the program ai^efceived as the 
■ mpk tisef&l by a majority of the graduates, both past and current. Descriptive 
^ variety of classrooms, variety of clinical experiencesv multiple 

.'^ :^rkcticums.; variety pf- student teaching experiences, early field experxences, any- 
, ;thliig: that>pproaches reality, fleadb^ity. . 



(n=l2) 


(n=29) 


58 


69' 


67 


59 




lU 


U2 


31 


33 . ' ■ 


31 


33 


21 


8 ■. 


7 


8- ■ 


.3'. .:: 








■ ■ ■ 
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Dia the lack of certain experiences limit Jrour ability to 
solve soma problem which you now face or have faced in your 

Now that you are a practicing jbeacher, what kinds of new or 
different activities would you recommend for our science 
teacher education program? , ' v^-i . 

Iri retrospect, do you feel the gcience teacher edilijafijion pro- 
gram should haye place more emphasis on fcertain areas" or less 
emphasis on others? 



■' The general pattern Of responses to these questions revealed that UPSTEP 
graduates believe that many practical and traditional teaching skills are mis- 
sing from the program. ; The major clustering of responses were that : . ^■ 

1) more large group strategies should he explpred. 1^5^ of all the graduates 
interviewed mentioned the aeed for consideration of this topic . The responses 
were rather evenly distributed between past graduates (Ulj5) and current gredu- . • 

ates (50l)i . 

2) more attention to classroom management, control, and discipline./ 2Uj5 of 
the UPSTEP graduates suggested, that greater attention needs to be directed toward 
classroom'management strategies. The distribution of responses were skewed toward 
past graduates (355S)v-*^tt cmly: 8S«; of the this factor 

'3) more consideration of lesson planning, comparing curricula, and practical 
implementation procedures is needed; 2^^ of the gr^^^ 
^haJ actual lesson planning, utilizing practic 

ricula" and implementation methods were lacking in UPSTEP. Thes^res were: 
slightly more frequent among past graduates (2955) than current graduates (iT^); 

1*) testing and evaluation was Judged lacking by 10j5 of the- respondents ; all 
these responses were from past graduates J . - 
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5.) All other a3?eas mentioned were less frequent than 10^. Some things 
mentioned vere: children's- rights, demonstrations, AV ^ills, first aid, mo- 
tivation techniques, exceptional learners and actual teaching. ^ 



The interview revealed that 38J5 of the graduates "believed that too much 
emphasis is placed on individualization* A slightly higher percentage' of 
current graduates (U2JJ) helieved this than past graduates (35^). 

Other minor, trends il]?ustrated were that .past graduates "believed that UPSTEP 
wa,s too theoretical, (12J{), while cwrent^^^^ expressed some dissat^isf^ion 

with' the human relations and transactional analysis eii5)hasis (17%). 



What di(i these professional ^courses provide for you as a teacher? 



Educational Psychology 
Freshman Teaching Practicum 
c • : Methods I cmd II 
di Student Teaching 



a* 



/ Response this question are classified in a frequency tahle of^sitive 
indifferent .and negative comments towar^/ the course (see Tahle 7). Coge|nt 
i^iekarksvi^ course. ; , 

; - DISTRIBUTIOH OF COMMENTS REGAia)Igb UPSTEP COURSES 



Coxirse 



iiC'^y ' ' ibcperlence* 
ipipi^li; Methods ^ir , 



PreslBnan Clinical 



Positive 



Graduates 
Past Chirrent 



6 
10 
10 
IZ 



8 



6 
3 

^ k 
' k 



Indifferent 



Graduates 
Past Current 



5 
2 



1 

7 \ 

3 i 

6 y 




Negative 



Graduates 
Past Current 



0 
0 
1 
3 



2. . 
2 
It 
.2 



therefore responses wei^ limited. 



The Freshman Cliriicial Experience was deemed yaluahle, but the need for clo- 

ser integration of^alj? and the'ifteianeSi^ 

expressed regarding the value of observing elementary children in non-science 

\ learning situations. 

\ The methods courses received varied assessment; generally, they were valued, 
.-V: . . ■ .-y. ; . ' . ■ 

but the graduates believed t^e .courses were. too one-sided, i.e., too heavy on 

individualization. A slight concern regarding^the over emphasis of human rela- 
tions training was^ apparent with current graduates. The field experiences were 
consistently mentioned as. positive attributes and graduates encouraged the use of 
varied content , grade level, teaching strategy, etc. in field experiences. 

Student teaching comments generally referred to 'the intern's placement with 
a suitable fcobperat^-ng teacher* 

History and Philosophy of Science courses received dipolar assessment; gen- 
erally' graduates fbuiid^hat courses interesting as an academic experience, but not 
directly relevant to teaching. Responses tend to become more positive in teachers 
wj.tb. j^:p..ej<iierience . Obviously, more effort needs to be expended on integrating 
History and Philosophy into ^^^^^^^ 

Graduates ,were also asked to rank-order some aspects of the UPSTEP program 

' ■ ■ : . , ■ , : ' - ■ . ■: ■ 

►which were of Neatest value to them (Table 8). 
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~- — TABLE-S — 

rank' ASPECTS OF BPSTEP PROGRAM 



Aspect 



Number of Citations 
Rank 1 Rank 2 Rank 3 

2' 



12 

2 

Z- 



2 
1 



1 
1 



5 
U 
2 
2 
2 

2 
1 



1 

2 



k 
1 

'2 
1 

2 
1 
2 



1. Student Teaching 

2. Metliods 

3. SSTP 

U. History and Philosophy of Science 

5. ClinicaJL Experience 

.6. Interpersonal relationships betwee^ Interns 
aiid Instructors 

7. Preparation of . self-in;3tructional module ; , 

.8. Looking at curricula 

9. Flexibility of field experiences 

10. Designing, lab experiences ' 

11. SATIC -tapes 

12. Piaget 

13. Exposure to non-traditional creative ways of 
teaching science , 

Goal, idealism and philosophy of teaching 

15. Elementary practicum 

16. Requir^^n^: of broad science background 

17. Lesson planning 

18. Case studies 

19 P. Inquiry learning 



-tSh't^nr^ ^^^^z^^^- ---- 
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Conuaents regarding the degree of integration between the university-bao^d 
component of UPSTEP and the field-tased component were varied and appeared to in- 
didate a difference between cUrrent and past graduates, regarding the integratioh 
• witHin and between courses. The following generalizations appear to be suppoHed 
by UPSTEP- graduates : 

1. Methods I has sound integration between classroom modules and field ex- 
periences as Judged by both current and past graduates. 
"2/ A majority of UPSTEP graduates believe that general program integration 
needs to be improved, with current graduates being more negative regar- 
;> ding integration than past graduates. 

■ ;3. A general concern was expressed that Mthods did not accurately reflect 

"the reality of most science classrooms.' 
Some specific comments which provide insight regarding the degree of integra- 
tion between university classroom activities and field experiences were made by 
the following interviewees: 

.6: In student teaching there was a gap between the real world and the exci- 
■ ^ • things in methods; I believe that the reason for this is not the cooper- 
- ating teacher but rather constraints of facilities and time. 
15: Yes, at times, particularly in Methods I; but I felt a need for more 
varied exposure, vli- 

■ 17: More in-class follow-up and pee||Pharing needed. 

, ' •18: Not at all, I was a puppet of the school system and could not apply. 
; ^' ■ what I learne^t the, univer 

20: Methods I was very gobd, hut did not match with student teaching.' ^ 



22: /Most closely as a freshman, but professors coxad be more involved in the 

field based experiences. v 

. ' , . . • ' . 

23: No, except /^br microteaching in Methods II. 

. 5U: No, university program and expectations did not match reality. . 

* 

• 26: Not much integration, too stuch on fixed modules,; in order to integrate 
clinical _e3cperiences special seminars' axe' needed. 
28: TSot aligned well; Methods did not giVe mechanics of teaching; but werfe 
designed to /define ovir thoughts on what kind. of teacher we want to be. 
Analysis of the interviews regarding the relative contributions of the Methods 
Instructors, university supervisors and cooperating teachers yielded that twenty 
seven of the t^nty nine graduates had formulated an opinion. Of the twenty seven 
statements three^ graduates equated some . contributions rather than ranking the con^ 
tributions completely. Table 9 presents ,a s Jfaary of the relative rankings: 

.. , . ■■■ • TABLE 9 * 

' ' FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE SELATIVE CONTRIBUTIONS 

MADE METHODS INSTRUCTORS, UNIVERSITY SUPERVISORS, AND COOPERATING TEACHERS 

.. . • . 

Relatl^ve Rank Assigned . • 
. ' First Second Third. 

Graduates Past Currek-*^ Past Curre nt Past Cug^n^ , 0 

Methods - - ''1 « c ' '• ' 

Instructors . U > 3 9 ' ^ 2 5 

Ugljif'srsity ' , 

ii^Srvisors 3 . 3 1 5 11 

i Cooperating g 
Teachter^/ 10 7 3 2 2 i 

Inspection of the table indicates thai^ UPSTEP graduates generally value the 
'caQtribtrtions made by cooperating teacher's most and -the contributions made by 
university supervisors least. Closer inspection of the recent graduates indicates 
that" the contribution^ of the university supervisors has been assigned slightly 
higher value than the contributions of the Methods instructors. ; 
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tvrb- of the past graduates (12%) and three of the cvirrent graduates {25%) ■ 

interviewed expressed an overall negative reaction' to the st^nt teaching exper- 

■ ■ ' • , y [ ' : . ■ ■ ■ 

■/ience.. : ' . *^ . 

Whiif a num-ber of interyiewees were satisfied with supervisor-student teacher 
relationship, a 'significant numher (38J5) felt the frequency of the supervising 
activity was inadequate. -Perception of the cooperating teacher-student- teacher 
relationship was mixed and seemed to depeiid mainly on the degree of personal 
rapport generated. 

The following -summarizes the various perceptions of this desired roles of 
the person^e^ involved in the student teaching experience : 

Cooperating teacher: classroom management an^t^esources; control 

Methods instructor: provides realistic picture of today's classrooms; 

in^iiry skills; research "base for enlightened teaching; 
concrete, practical resouz'ces; control and motivation 

techniques; teaching skills and strategies 

University supervisor: liaison between university and cooperating teacher; 

■ trouble shooter; a'dvisor to student teacher re: 
problems, planning, ideas,; evaluator ^ ' 

Generally, an adu^t open relationship with all involved is desired, with 
increased freedom of action for the student-teacher. There seems to be little 
consistency in terms of which personnel should be resj^isible for .the develop- 
ment of teaching and makagment skills. There is a general perception of a gap 
between what is learned in Methods seminars and the demands of the real school 
situation and to some of the interviewees, this has been a source of frustration 
during student-teaching. One measure of\suc9ess may be the student 's "commitment 
to education as evidenced by their desire to continue their own science educa- 
tion. • ■ 
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/ ■ - . . , TABLE 10 * . . ^ ' ' 

' ' ' ^ ' ' .. , ^ 

P^IBCEUTAGE OP INTERVIEWEES HAVING PLANS FOR . POST-GRADUATE WORK IN 
^ ; EDUCATION ' ' 

■ . ' ■ ■ 

: 'Past Graduate 2^*? ^ 

. . Current Graduates 6l% : " 

• * • 

•Total hl% 

: . . •, ^ " ■ • ^ ^ . , ■ ^ . . • / 

Past graduate has plans for post-graduate 'work in a science content 

^ea. Two pasi^ graduates wish to gain? qualification for teaching at the Junior 

^<7ileg^ lovel. - • 

the ciirrent gradxiates explicitly stated they plem tp dp a doctorate 

^jii^ science educatiton. 

' O^iinions as to where 'in-service work should be conducted were divided and 

. ^li^^^ly of ideal learning situations x/ere 

^jriw^^d tcjjjTs^ degrees of^ individualization (self-paced, open inquiry, 

^trlidcJ^t: coixtered). Thesfe views are generally tenqpered^by .an awareness' of class- 
^oin^. A^nsti^a^ the'^need for some degree of structure. The generally pro-- 

^essi'^^b^ of the descriptions wo\iid seem to indicate that most of the inter- 
^evc^^ coiicttr witb the philosophy of teaching ^tressed in UPSTEP,, despite their 
^itictsB^^^^^^^ lac]| of exposxire to a V€uriety of teaching strategies. 

^.d^!^^^^ as Expressed by UPSTEP Graduates \ 't^ 

'■!■■". M^^n^^tioneJ. responses with varied degr,ees of perception; pre-po$t labs 
clearly to inquiry approach; do not in general view demonstrations 

nO:ext,ensive use of inquiry— appear to ha^^e very 
^^t^^ w6i^^^i^g defi^^ of inquiry which Involves individualized student-^ ^ 



centered learning; frequently cite large classes and' kids^ demands for answers, 
as reasons for lUDt using • Do no^ lecture frequently— chief purpose to convey 
information and explanatioiivj'requently conducted^ lecture-discussion; loops 
infrequently used — films more frequent tut not, in general, as an integral part 
.of the curriculum; most have some form of project work — vaiying from extra credit 
reports to investigating phenomena; very few. things considered to te innovative. 
How is Assessment Done? ' 

Generally, aiinis of standard techniques and kinds of examination questions. 
■Not rigid in criteria for evaluation in the lat (interest, lab reports); not 
rigi^ ^n overall evaluation criteria; do not see degree of involvement of students 
as feedlDack 'information on the quality of their teaching. 
What .Curriculum Are You Using? 

Generally using traditional or "alphabet course" texts and not unhappy with 
tiiem. A number, produce additional materials./ One had developed pwn self-paced 
materials on lai'ge scale. Generally, not content knowledge hound — have hroader 
goals -iriciu^ing process jand affective areas. Generally do not suggest salient 
areas of difficulty in student "understanding. Mo3t do not use the idea of a 
model *as a central idea in their science teaching. 
other Measures 

Several standardized measures were administere| to 1977-78 UPSTEP Graduates 
at the completion- of student teaching. These included the Test on U nderstanding 
Science (Tous, 196i) . Skirence Attitude Inventory , (SAI, 1970), and Tennessee 
Seif-^Concept Scale ' ( 1965 ) 
V An inspection of the tAoUS 'averages (Tahle 11 ) indicates that they are accept- 

ahly high; ^ a^ when compared to the nornls provided, the total TOUS mean (1*8.57) 

♦ * ■ - . ' . ♦ ^ 

■ '■ " ■ ' ■ 'o. %■ ■ ■ 
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' ranks. tfie ' 99t^&- perceatiie (based on grade 12 norms) . The UPSTEP Graduates' 
••^lltaderstanding about the scientific enterprise (scale l) is reasonahle as they 
Incited . on the average 15 • 36 out of a possible l8 ; while their understanding 

about scientists (scale 2) was slightly loW6r, averaging lU.21 out" of a possible 
:l8i The graduates 19.00 out of a possible 2h on understanding about 

the methods and aims of science (scale 3). 

' Table 12 illustrates that current UPSTEP Graduates have a positive attitude 

toward science on intellectual, (knowledge about nature of science), emotional 

• (reaction to sciencft) , total scales demonstrating average scores of 70.0 out 

vof 90, 65.2 out of 9^n(^B5.T but of^ 180. 

The Tennesseel^p^-Concept data (Table l^f) indicated that the average 
'values on each s6aleWor1:he current graduates of JJPSTEP fall below the reported 



means (Fitts, 1965).' The UPSTEP average for self-identity falls more than two 
standard. deviati6ns below the report^* mean. Likewise these values are noticeably 
lower than reported by Pizzini (1973) for both UPSTEP students and a control group 

TABLE 11,.. 

' TOUS DESCRIPTIVE DATA MD STATISTICS 
! ON 1977-78 "lOWA-UPSTEP GRADUATES 





Understanding 
About The Sci- 
entific Enter- 
prise- . 


.■ " . t 
Understanding 

About 

Scientists 


Understanding 
Ahout Methods 
iaiid Aims of 
Science 


Total Understand- 
ding of Science 


Me an ^ 


15.36 


1U.21 


19.00 


■U8.57 


Standard 
Deviation 


2.30 


1.72 


3.31 


5.26 


Highest Pos- 
sible Score 


18 ' 


18 


2h 


60 ■ 



■'•'.''[■"i-i-.i- 
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TABLE 12 • ' . , • 






SAI DESCRIPTIVE DATA AND STATISTICS ' .. 
; ON I977-.78 lOWA-UPSTEP GBADUATES 






Intellectual Scale Emotional Scale ■ 


Total Sca:i^ , ■ " • 






■ ■■■■ "'-'h ily ■. 

♦ •■ * 


Standard ' Deviation 


, 7.82 .8.50 . 


' , 1U-.1+7 V •„ 


Total PossilDle - 


\ 9f^ ■ ■ ^ ^ ■ 90 . _ : 


180. , 




■' , TABLE 13 ^ . 


■ J. 



TENNESSEE SELF-CONCEPT DESCRIPTIVE DATA AND STATISTICS ON 
• 1977_78 lOWA-UPSTEP GRADUATES 



■ -"'Cf- 'vJAi'. /Physical 
. : ■ Self 


Moral-- , 
Ethical 


Personal 
; Self • 


Family 
Self 


Social 
Self 


Self 
Identity 


Self- 
Satis- ■ 
faction 


Self-' 
Behavidr 


■ ; 'r 

Self- 

Crit^i- 

cism 


• "Self^^; 
Eeteeip 

•■ ■< ' " 


''■Mean 58*86 


5U.O7 


58. Us 


60. lU 


60.00 


100.79 


' 95. li* 


5;i.57 ■ : 




!3i9.'6U 


Srteua- 
,;hdard 

Devia- . ^ 
S tion 11.05 


11.21 


5.98 


10.70 


6. ho 


19.71 


11.99 ^ 


^ 12 Jfo6 , V 


. ■ ♦. 

5:08 


■ i " 



In April, 1976, students currently enrolled in the U^TEB.' program were te-- . 
quested tb complete an UPSTEP Assessment Questionnaire. Infomation ohtaihed ^ 
from this Assessment Questionnaire is reported for all-'fetudenlis .eiirolled in^he v 
UPSTEP program and has hpe.n suhdivided into thiree^ categprieV representing those, 

students who have not yet taken a 'methods course ; 'thpse students^who have, taken', 

^ ■ ' ■ : ' / ■ v / '■. ' >' r ■■ ■ 

or were currently enrolled in a niethpds course -during 'the/Spr 1976 semester ^ 

and those students who were enrolled for student" teaching .during the Spring. 1976 

' • ■ ' ■ ' ' ■■■ . ■ \ . . '. ■■ " ■ 

.s^iiester. ■•■ ' ••■ 

•• . ,.■ ■■• .■■ .. :■■ ■ . >■.,-■ . •■ ■ :■ 'v ' / ■ .■■ - 



ERiCif 



UPSTEP'STUDEHT 1976 A«D 197U$SESSeT 



.00 



A. 



ft 

,1. 



C. 



(a) Developing an ability to get along 
: with differenttypes of people . : . 

: (b) Developing a fund ^of 

usi|fij in later life . . ..... . • • 

(c) Developing a sense of responsibility to 
participate in conwunity and public 

affairs. . ... 

. (d) Developing an-'ability to, develop and 
evaluate moral capacities, ethical 
staiidarts, and values, . . . . . • • • 

(e) ileveiopirig self confidence . . .... 

(f ) Making the most out of niy potential . . 

(g) Developing SiA slcills 



I I » • 



(h) Developing moral and ethical standards 
: and' values . ... 



• • t • 



I I i t • I 



(i) Developing lM<le''ship skills 



• # t * • 



1976 


1977 


1976 


1977 


1976 


1977 


. 88 


85 


100 


100 


92 


100 


. 100 


78 


100 


86 


67 


50 


. 89 


78 


57 


79 


50 


i 

83 


CO 




62 

Ufa 


79 ■ 


67. 


50 


.95 


'85 


93 


1 An 

100 


lUU 


10(1 


. 88 


90 


93 


100 . 


100 


100 


. 89 


79 


100 


93 ' 


100 


100 


. 53 


'53 


50 


78 


67 


83 


. 100 


69 


' 75 


100 


. 100 


100 



, A. Havtnot taken methods. 
• B, Have taken at least one methods course. 
C. Current student teacher. 
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. A follow-up study of undergraduates who have participated in the Science 
Teacher Preparation PrograiB at the University of Iowa was Uegun in March 1976. 
The goal was. to receive' information aimed at improving the current UPSTEP Program 

through feed-back from past graduates . This study ^ was hased on graduates from the 

*--"''■•■ . ■ ' • .' 

Cl&ss of 1968 through the Class of 1975. • . 

The follow-up study was sent to 161 persons. Thirty-four . percent of the^f onus 
were returned completed; seven percent' of the forms were not. ahle to he forwarded; 
and^two percent of the recipients of the follow-up study responded with a letter 
explaining why it would he inappropriate for them to complete the fpllow-up study. 
Portions of this follow-up are included in this section. 

Most of the past, "graduates indicated a desire to stay in Iowa and felt 
tliat teaching allowed them opportunities to use their -special abilities while . 
heing creative and original. Social status, prestige, and salary were viewed . 
as* relatively vmimportailt (Tahle3). 

Courses in science, experiences in student teaching, and teaching experi-, 
"enc^e were viewed as the .most important component^- of their teacher education. 
Ratings of specific professional education courses are shown in Tahle U . Tea- 
cher education was also seen as. iu^-ortant outside of the classroom (Table^5>. 
Table : 6 indicates how UPSTEP graduates perceive tlieir need for eight specific 
skills and competencies and the extent to which, the UPSTEP program provided 



: ■ - ■ ■ ■ . 

these skills. . 



TABLE 3 



FACTORS IHFLUENCING kCCtPTANCE 0? HURRENT EMPLOYMENT 



. -0 



Hilfejr SomewhatS| Somewhat Highly Omitted 
"Iml^ant Importaot U?iimportant Unimportant 



a: ; Opportunity to use spec^^^^^ - , 12 5 0.0 - 0.0 

; abilities or. aptitudes 52.1 , 35.'+ ^ 

;b? 7^^^ *. ' 313 20.7 0.0 

•l^u-ge salary , * lo-i ^"'•••^ jj-.o, 

-i^S^i^^^^^^ 31.3 . 20.8 0.0 0.0 



d. Social status and prestige . 



8.3 . '25.0 . 20.8' , U5.9 0.0 



e. (Opportunity to work wi1fh . j_2.6 : 0.0 0.0 
people J I.-/ \^ 

' . , ^ . - ' " \ 

f. 'opportunity to work with ' ^ . „ U5 8 33.3) • »».2 
^ things rather than people 0,0 16.7 /^^'^ . 




• g. Freedom from supervision by • _^ 25 0 lO.U 2.i; 

others 14. b v+f.y - 

h. ' Greater opportunity for . . ,, ^ . 396 29.1 < lO.U 2.1. 
^ advancement - lo*^ oi^.o c:,.^. • - - 

i. ■ Opportunity to exercise / . , „ . 25,.o ^' 6.2 V . 0.0 

leadership 27.1 - 1 "^'"^ 

^ J,, Opportunity to help ahd- 3 . -cq'o' lU 6 ' 0.0 2.1 

serve others" " ,5: 33.3^. -^^"^ 



Tc. Adventure.. • 22.9 



27.1 . 26.8 27.1 , 2.1 



1. Opportunity to vork' with . _ v^. , ,n U 16 7 »+5.8 ^ "8.3 

adults rather than children 18. 8. .10-'* . 1°-' 

m. Felt bettert prepared for / v^; ^ ^ U 31.2 

^current position than teaching l6.7- .10. U 6.3 J^.** , . 



n. Location of the employer 52.1 



29.2 8.3 8.3 2.1 



,'' '^.0, DissatisfaclJipn vith prior „ e 10. U 

. : : educational ^experiences 12.5 20.8 IB.8 37.5 . 

'rv • p. Retirement^ Ihealth c)«re, and^ on fl - P-? 0 37.5 : 2.1 

Ivc/ Vc^her benefits - j; . IU..6 20.8 25.0 :Sf .> 



ii 
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TABLE k' 

TKACBER EDUCATION EXPERIEHCES USEFUL FOR CURBEHT POSITION 











Useful 


Usefta 


Useful 


Have 






^*5ertonces in Educatianal 
psychology 


6.1 


20. U 


36.7 


, 36.7 


0.0 






: ^*^ertences in Instructipnal 


l6.3 


20. U 


* U6.9 


lU.3 ' 


2.1 




■■■ y- 


il^ertonces in Social Poun- 
da^tlonQ Of Education 


0.0 


10.2 


30.6 


• 3U.7 • 


2U,^ 




' . ^ 


^!^erl^jjces in Teaching 


■I- 

20. U 


26.5 


36.7 


12.2 . 


V.2 ' 






^txideiit Teaching 


it- 
38.8 


26 .5 


■ 11+.3 


l8.3 


2.1 






^^i^ld-Vork, Observation, 
J^ctlc-^ (Other than , 
0t\ideiit Teaching) 


26.5 


. 26.5 


22. U 


l6.3 


8.3 


■ ' 




\ ■ • ' ' ■ " . ■' ■ ■ ■" .. 
■ . . ■ , ■ ^ ■ . • ■^0-;.; 
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, . . • . . TABLE' 5 

'/ ' IMPORTANCE OF TEACHER^ H)UC AT I ON EXPERIENCES IN PERSONAL AND CIVIC LIFE , - 

^ Highly Someyhat Somewhat Highly Omitted 

/ - Important Important. Unimportant Unimportant 

a; Developing an ability to 
, get along with different 

type of people / 22. hO.8 . 2k. 5 12.3 * 0,0 

b. Developing social poise- 10.2 55.1 26.5 8.2. 0.0 

c. ' Developing a fund of knowledge' 

useful in later life 18.1+ 1+0.8 ' 28.6 ^ 12.2 0.0 

d» Preparing for a satisfying y . ■ 

family life 6.1 26.5 3Q;6 34.7 , 2.1 

e. Developing better speaking 

. /habits 22.1+ 1+9.0 20.1+ , 8.2 0.0 

f. Developing moral capacities, 

ethical standards, and values ' 8.2 " 38.8 22.1+ 30.6 ^ 0.0^ 

g. Developing better speaking • , 

habits ; 22.1+ . k9.0 20.1+ 8.2 /0,0 

h. Developing readership skills l6.3 51.0 . 18.1+ ik.3 0.0 
1. Making the most put of my 



potential 



22.1+ 1+0.8 . 11+.3 20.1+ 2.1 




TABLE 6 



S ELF-PERCEIVED SKILLS' MP COMPETENCIES OF UPSTEP GRADUATES 

' T~- '■ ■ 7^' 

■ . : ■ ■. ■,■ ■ 

Importance In Current Position 

Highly Somewhat Somewhat Highly Omitted 
Import. Import. Unimport. UilinQ)ort. 



Skill in selecting 
and organizing 
materials 

Skill in technique 
of instructibn 

Skill in group 
mcLnagempnt \ 

Skill in developing 
work haliits 

Skill in developing 
interpersonail rela- 
tionships 

Ability to profit 
from sxiggestions^ for 
j^jnprovement 

V Ability to evstiuate - 
ovn performance 

Abi3^<ty to evalmte 
thepWinformance of 
others ' 



55.1 
55.1 



57,1 

UO.8 
63.3' 

1+2*9 



3U.7 
26.5 



U6.9 - 32.6 
30.6 .U6.9 



3U.7 



:U6.9 
2.U.5 



3U.7 



2.1 
6.1 
10.2 
10.2 

6.1 

,8.2 
U.1 

12.2 



U.l 
8.2 
6.1 
8.2 

0.0' 

0.0 

o.d 

U.l 




2.1 



Wais UPSTEP Provi' 
sion Adeqviate? 

Jes ' No Omit 



57.1 18. U 2h. 
i5.1 2U.5 20. 



§8.6 UU.9 ^6. 

I 

UU.9 32.7 20. 



3U,7. Uo.8 . 22. 

57.1 l8.7 2U. 

51.0 2U ,5 : 2k . 

U9.0 2U.5 26, 



When asked,. '">7hat. are useiful aspects of the. Teacher Education Program with, 
regards to personal and civic life?", UPSTEP graduates ®f 1968-1975 responded 
with: ■ : N - _ , 



No Response • ... . 19% 

The ability to interact with and communicate^ with people^ ' IT^ 

. An increase in public speaking ability and po^se 9% 

•'■*'"■■■ , ■ ... 

* v" The student teaching experience • ' / 8^ 

. * Secondary and science methods experiences . 6% 

Being exposed to/ and working wiht all age levels of children ' 

-y--- '- ■ 'Y^^;-' ' The ability to write behavioral- objectives ^ ^% 

Educational Psychology: concepts of^. motivation, r^nforcement h% 

Developing leadership qualities and discussion techniques . h% 

- No- aspect is applicable; I can't credit anything with ttie , 
^ program . ^ 

'/ Informal and social contacts with professors ^ 

' ' ■ ■■ ■ ■ .1 ^ . 

ii/^-'-:- . -.^ ■ ■ ' " * ^ ' ^ 

Iff;- Lasting friendships vhich^ have developed from education ^ 

V ' .program ^ ■ ■. • • 

Ability to be and get organized ; " V ' 



Introduction to AV equipment and techniques 



l-{J^i'\, . Tfe ability to relate to students as individuals - not in 

vvv: - the traditional teacher-student syndrome ? . . ^ 

^ Other responses not directly related \ . 7%. 

. .. . When asked, "What are useful aspects of the Teacher Education Program with 

K • regards to occupation?", UPSTEP graduate of 1968-1975 responded with: • ' ^ . 

ij^':'' . '* No Response ^ , ^ V' , . ' ■ - ' 9^ 



2k 



Student: Hbeaehing e:qperienc^^^ • 23% 
Methods ■ . . ' 1-1^ 

Very little from education program~major and minor., 
science eureas of much more importemce % , 

. Working vith and getting ^along vith other people • • h% 

Educational Psychology f . ^ 

Ability to organize materials and iJrograms , ^ ^% 

Introduction to the use of AV equipment and technique^ k% 

Knowledge of educational curricular materials. ^% 



^6% 



No aspect is applicable; can* t credit anjrthinjss to the 
education program. . * 

Ability to cope WjLth people ' 

. *\ . Testing techniques ^ ■ ^ 

^ Developing leadership qualities ^ 

. Ahiaity to relate to students 

' ' • Self-confidence in public speaking 

;^ v^^'; Knowledge of how to use outside mate^ v 

\ 'Emphasis which was given to laboratory^ u^^^ 

' Flexability of UPSTEP Program which allowed me to design 

■ ; : . programs of interest to me ' » 

i ^ > . V: ^ ^ r Pre-educE^ - 

10^8-1975 graduates were also asked, "What specific aspects of the Teacher 
. r Education Program should be changed?" T / . . . 

... 7 ; ^ U;© Response ^ 

m§y, student teaching^experiences should be iextended V 9^ 



Extend -methods, courses and drop the Introduction to 
. ^econdaiy Education- coiirse , " 
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85« 



More experience working with childiren 
• ■f environments are 'necessary 




needed. 



ild centered 



'a^ Mo^ one-to-one criticisms to discover ^afenes^es bf tjie 
individual ig needed prior to e^teringia classroom on 
our own (without t>ein;g graded) 



More early experiences are needed in edm^ 
More -^experience :in individ^ lns.ti;ucti&i 
. Great er emphasi s should "he plac erf|^pn c*i Id:^ psychology 
Other responses; -(not directly related) ' - 
No changes necessaiy , 



The 1975-1978 Graduates 




4 6% 



Change or drop the Educational Ps;^^ . ' o% 

More/ case an^ysis of disciplinary prohlems that new teacher^*/* 
toe apt ito he confronted with ' -M" ' :« 6% 

' . .■ f ■ # 

More instruction is needed regarding}'^ how to evaluate 

' ' " ' ■ ; ■ \ '. : ■ ■ ' 

More experifences in working with low-ability -students 
or unmotivated studeiits is neoressary 

. 

■ * ■ ^ .• •«?. 

The special- problems of small town sclSools .and teaching 
.situations should he dealt with.' --p 

More instruction in the guidance field needed 

More knowledge with rega?:ds to :^e t educational 
media is needed 

More humanizing of course wbi^k. is/'] 



1 ^/i 



■fy.: 



Duriiig the^^'i977-^ an a.ddi^o|SLl twenty^ninie students graduating h^- 

tween 1975^197&^were interviewed by two v^ ^<^re, 
^978)i-^^^^ TO^ centered on four major areas of the UPSTEP Program, 

^^l) Tfie value^of experiences, 2) University-field ^relationships, 3) Teaching 
' views and .practices 5 and k) Inservice views. \ » 



In-ferievees were asked to respond freely and as extensively as they wished. 
:EfM:h aia^^^^ interview was 30-6 minutes long; A selection of questions 

05^(1 responses is provided, 
' Thfe 1975-78 graduates were asked to rate the value of experience in teacher 

A ■ , ■ i ^ " \ 

education coxirses: . . ^ • 



What specific experiencek' do you feel were helpful in developing 
your potential as a teacher? How have they been helpful? To 
what extent? 



PERCEHTAGE OF GRADUATES RESPOHDING 



Kind of- Experience ; 



Past Graduates 
-(n=17) 



Student Teaching . .' 

Mefhods Clinical Experience 
-SSTP^Summer Activity • 
: Elemefitary Piracticm • 

Methods Activities (in general) 

Mictfoteaching 

•Examination of GtCrrictilar Materials 
Pi'agetian Tasks ^^^^ " 
History and Philosophy, of Science 
Development and: Use of Inguiry 
j,. Materials. 

Writing a Self -Instructional. . 
■ . 'Module r 



76 

53 
2h 
2h 
29 
12. 
6 



Current Graduates 
(n=l2) 

58 
67 

U2 

~ 33 . ■ ■ 
33 

. ■. Q ■. 
., ■ 8- ■ 



B 



Total 
(n=29) 

69 
59 
lU 

31 
31 
. 21 

7 

3 

3 



; ,11; is evident that the field-based aspects of the program aj^Tperceived as the 

mok ^sefil -by a majority of the graduates, both past and current. Descriptive 



-?5|. -^I)toases^w variety of classrooms, variety of clinical experiences, multiple 

5$'..? |r|ifcticuBS.;. variety of student teaching experiences , early field experiences , any- 



a. 



Dia the i;ack of certain experiences limit your ability to 
solve soma problem which you now face or have faced in your 

Now that you are a practicing jbeacher, what kinds of new or 
different activities would you recommend for our science 
teacher education program? , ' v;)" i . 

Iri retrospect, do you feel the gcience teacher ediliiaf<;ion pro- 
gram should haye place more emphasis on fcertain areas" or less 
emphasis on others? 



r .<. 

■ii 



The general pattel^n Of ^^^^^ revealed that UPSTEP 

graduates helieve that many practical and traditional teaching skills are mis^ 
sing from. the program/ The major clustering of responses were that : 

1) more large group strategies should be explpred. k3% of all the graduates 
interviewed mentioned the aeed for consideration of this topic. The responses 
were rather evenly distributed between past graduates (>1J5) and current gradu- . • 

ates (50l)i 

2) more attention to classroom management, control, and discipline./ 2^ of 
the UPSTEP graduates suggested, that greater attention needs to be dii-ected toward 
classroom 'management strategies. The distribution of responses were skewed toward 
past graduates (35^). with only 8%. of the current graduates mentioning this factor 

■ '3) more consideration of lesson planning, comparing curricula, and practical 
implementation procedures is needed. 2k% of the graduates interviewed suggested 
•that actual lesson planning^ utilizing practical eclectic methods, analysis of cur- 
ricula land implementation methods were lacking in UPSTEP. Thes^responses were, 
, slightly more frequent among past graduates (29J5) than current graduates (m) J 
;J , k') testing and evaluation was Judged lacking by 10% of the- respondents ; all 
these . responses were from past graduates j i 
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5) All other areas mentioned were less frequent than 10^. Some things 
mentioned were: children's- rights, demonstrations, AV ^ills, first aid, mo- 
tivation techniques, exceptional learners and actual teaching. 



The interview revealed that 3B% of the graduates Relieved that too much 
eniphasis is placed on individualization, A slightly hi^er percentage' of 
current gradtxates (U2JJ) helieved this than past graduates (35^). 

Other minor trends il]?ustrated were that .past graduates "believed that UPSTEP 
was too theoretical. (12J{), while ciirrent expressed some dissat^isl^ion 

with' the human relations and transactional analysis eii5)hasis (17%). 



What did these professional ^courses provide ^or yon as a teacher? 



a. Educational Psychology 

Freshman Teaching Practicum 
C : Methods I cmd II *; 
di Student Teaching 



; Responses to this question are classified in a frequency tahle of^sitive 

Indifferent arid negative comments towar^/ the course (see Tahle 7). Coge|nt 

i^iemarks are noted for. each c 

: ' V" : \:TABIE'7-.: ^ 

r:; ; - DISTRIBUTIOH OF COMMEISTTS REGARDI^^^ COURSES 



Course 



Positive 



Graduates 
Past ^Current 



6 

10 . 

10. :^ 



6 



8 



Indifferent 



Graduates 
Past Current 



5 
2 



1 - 

7 1 

3 i 

6 , 



Negative 



Graduates 
Past Current 



0 
0 
1 
3 



2 . 
2 
It 
.2 



therefore responses wei^ limit6d. 



ERiC' 



The Freshman Clinicial Experience was deemed yaluahle, but the need for clo- 

ser integration of^a3j? and tM-^te3:anK^ 

expressed regarding the value of observing elementary children in non-science 

\ learning situations. 
\ The methods courses received varied assessment; generally, they were valued, 

but the graduates believed t^e courses were too one-sided, i.e., too heavy on 
individualization. A slight concern regarding "the over emphasis of human rela- 
tions training was^ apparent with current graduates . The field experiences were 
consistently mentioned as. positive attributes and graduates encouraged the use of 
varied content,: grade level, teaching strategy, etc. in field experiences. 

Student teaching comm^ to 'the intern's placement with 

a suitable fcobperat^-ng teacher* 

History and Philosophy of Science courses received dipolar assessment; gen- 
erally = gradukUs' fb\ai(d^h courses Interesting as an academic experience, but not 
directljc'Vrelevant :to^^^t^^^ Responses tend to become more positive in teachers 

more effort needs to be expended on integrating 

iHistoi^y ahd .Phil^ 

• Griauates ,were also asked to rank-order some aspects of the UPSTEP program 
*Vhich were of fip^eate^ 
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— TABIiE-8 — 

rank' ASPECTS OF BPSTEP PROGRAM 



Aspect 



1. 
2. 

3. 
k. 

5. 

.6. 

7. 

.8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

15. 
l6. 
17. 
18. 



Student Teaching 
Mettiods . 
SSTP 

History and Philosophy of Science 
ClinicaJL Experience 

Interpersonal relationships betwee^ Interns 
arid Instructors 

Preparation of . self-instructional module 
Looking at curricula 
Flexibility of field experiences 
Designihg. Ial3 experiences 
. SATIC tapes 
Piaget 



Exposure to non-traditional creative ways of 
teaching science , 

Goal, idealism and philosophy of teaching 

Elementaiy P^^9*^°^ • 
Reauireaeni of hroad science background 

Lesson planning 
Case studies 
Inquiry learning 



Number of Citations 
Rank 1 Rank 2 Rank 3 



12 

2 



2 
1 



1 
1 



5 
k 

2 
2 
2 

2 
1 



1 

2 



2' 

k 

1 

'2 

1 

2 
1 
2 



■ ^'t^^'l^'^^^'^^ sLf Secific .odules (7, 8, 10,^11, 

12 ?7 a^^9) Se Mstory and Philosophy of Science courses vere cited six 
. 'iLil'indicSinf that they have some impact on the .UPSTEP interns . 
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Coniments regarding the degree of integration between the university-tao^a 
bomponent of UPSTEP and the field-tased component were varied and appeared to in- 
didate a difference between cUrrent and past graduates, regarding the integratioh 
• witiin and between courses. The following generalizations appear to be suppoHed 
. by UPSTEP. graduates : ' 
. 1. Methods I has sound integration between classroom modules and field ex- 
i periences as Judged by both current and past graduates. 

"2/ A majority of UPSTEP graduates believe that general program integration 
needs to be : improved, with current graduates being more negative regar- 
; ' ;> \ ■ ding integration than past graduates. 

■ 3. A general concern was express^ that Mthods did not accurately reflect 
"the reality of most science classrooms.' , 
Some specific comments which provide insight regarding the degree of integra- 
tion between university classroom activities and field experiences were made by 
iy . the following interviewees: 

6.: In student teaching there was a gap between the real world and the exci- 
:V . ^ : things in methods; I believe that the reason for this is not the cooper- 

■ ating teacher but rather constraints of facilities and time. 

<..■.■■.■■'■■■ . • . . ■ . _ , ■ . , ■ 

,7 15. Yes, at times, particularly in Methods I; but I felt a need for more 

:■< ■ . , . . VEiried exposure. 

W'''''-'-''- 'W'^- ' IT- More in-class follow-up and pee||Pharing needed. 
" ■. .18: Not at all, I was a puppet _ of the school system and could not apply. 

What I leame^t the, university . 
'ri 20: Methods I was very good, but did not match with student teaching.' 



22: /Most closely as a freshman, but professors coyxLd be more involved in the 

field based experiences. v 

2.3: No, except /^br microteaching in Methods II. 

. 5U: No, university program and expectations did not match reality. . 

* 

• 26: Not much integration, too stuch on fixed modules,; in order to integrate 
clinical ^experiences special seminars' axe' needed. ., 
■ 28: TSot aligned well; Methods did not giVe mechanics of teaching; but wert 
designed to /define ovir thoughts on what kind. of teacher we want to be. 
Analysis of the interviews regarding the relative contributions of the Metho(^. 
Instructors, university supervisors and cooperating teachers yielded that twenty 
seven of the t^nty nine graduates had formulated an opinion. Of the twenty seven 
statements three^ graduates equated some . contributions rather than ranking the con^ 
tributions completely. Table 9 presents ,a stJfaary of the relative rankings: 

., , . ■ • ■ TABLE 9 * •'. 

' ' FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE SELATIVE CONTRIBUTIONS 

MADE METHODS INSTRUCTORS,' UNIVERSITY SUPERVISORS, AND COOPERATING TEACHERS > 

Relatl^ve Rank Assigned . • 
. ' First Second Third. 
Graduates Past Currek^*^ Past Curre nt Past Cug^n^ . , 0 

Methods - ^ ''1 « ^ ' '• ' 

Instructors . U > 3 9 ' ^ 2 5 

University ' . 

Si^eirTiBors 3 '. " . 3 1 5 H 

Cooperating o -5 

TeachterS' 10 7 3 2 2 5 

Inspection of the table indicates thai^ UPSTEP graduates generally value the 
'contribtrtions made by cooperating teacher's most and the contributions made by 
university supervisors least. Closer inspection of the recent graduates indicates 
that" the contribution^ of the university supervisors has been assigned slightly 
higher value than the contributions of the Methods instructors. 
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Two- of the past graduates (l2%) and three of the current graduates {25%) • 
Interviewed expressed an overall negative reaction' to the st|j|^nt teaching exper- 

>ience.. : ' . »^ . 

Whil^ a num-ber of interyiewees were satisfied with supervisor-student teacher 
relationship , a significant numher ( 3Q% ) felt the frequency of the supervising 
activity was inadequate. 'Perception of the cooperating teacher-student- teacher 
relationship was mixed and seemed to depend mainly on the degree Of personal 
rapport generated. 

The following -summarizes the various perceptions of this desired roles of 
the personriel involved in the student teaching experience: 

• Cooperating teacher: classroom management an^t^esources; control 

Methods instructor: provides realistic- picture of today's classrooms; 

in^iiry skills; research "base for enlightened teaching; 
concrete, practical resouz'ces; control and motivation 

techniques; teaching skills and strategies 

University supervisor: liaison between university and cooperating teacher; 

■ trouble shooter; a'dvisor to student teacher re: 
prohlems, planning, ideas,; evaluator ^ ' 

Generally, an adu^t open relationship with all involved is desired, with 
increased freedom of action for the student-teacher. There seems to be little 
consistency in terms of which personnel should he resj^isihle for .the develop- 
ment of teaching and makagment skills. There is a general perception of a gap 
between what is learned in Methods seminars and the demands of the real school 
situation and to some of the interviewees, this has been a source of frustration 
during student-teaching. One measure of .sucsess may be the student 's "commitment 
to education as evidenced by their desire to continue their own science educa- 
tion. • ■ • 
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. . . : - , TABLE 10 * . . ^ , ' 

p^ibcihtoage op interviewee having plans for . post-graduate work in 

. ^ ; education ' * 

: 'past Graduate \2h% ' . 

. . Current Gradioates 6l% 

iPotal ' UlJ? 



Past graduate has plans for post-graduate "work in a science content 
^ea. Two paai^ graduates wish to gain? qualification for teaching at the Junior 
^<?lleg^ level. - • _ 

the ciirrent graduates explicitly stated they plem tp dp a doctorate 
jp^ science edUcat^,on. / ♦ . ; 

' O^iintons as to where ' in-service work should be conducted were divided and 
^jwve^i .no ^Qsie to pattern. . 

^^ner^ly UPSTEP Grad of ideal learning situations i/ere 

^jrlw'^^d tcjjjTa^ degrees of^ individualization (self-paced, open inquiry, 

^</'UdcJ^"t <^Oixtered). Thesfe views are generally tempered *hy , an awareness' of class- 
^om, A^'nst^aints and the'^need for some degree of structure. The generally pro-- 
^essl>e^"b^ftt of the descriptions woxild seem to indicate that most of the inter- 

.yi^vc^^ ; coiicttr with the philosophy of teaching stressed in UPSTEP, despite their 

'Jk ^ ■ ■ . - . ■ 

^itictsm^l^^ lac]| of exposxire to a V€uriety of teaching strategies. 

^^al>^t3^te fde8 as Expressed by UPSTEP Graduates \ r'^ . 

■ /t ■ ^ ' ' ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ' 

!■■' . t/^n^^tionaJ. responses with varied degrees of perception; pre-po$t labs 

clearly i^^^ to inquiry approach; do not in general view demonstrations 

^^. a /^^ua.^3lle^teaching tool use of inquiry— appear to ha^^e very 

^;tnitt^^ ^r6i^^ of inquiry which Involves individualized student- ^ 



centered learning; frequently cite large classes and kids^ demands for answers, 
as reasons for iwt ^^^^ Do np^ lecture frequently— chief purpose to convey 

information and explanatiofiy ^req uently conducted^ lecture-discussion; loops 
infrequently used — films more frequisnt tut not, in general, as an integral part 
.of the curriculum; most have some form of project work — vaiying from extra credit 
reports to investigating phenomena; very few, things considered to te innovative.. 
How is Assessment Done? ' 

Generally, a. Ms of standard techniques and kinds of examination questions. 
■Not rigid in criteria for evaluation in the lat (interest, lab reports); not 
rigi^ ^n overall evaluation criteria; do not see degree of involvement of students 
as feedlDack 'information on the quality of their teaching. 
What Curriculum Are You Using? 

Generally using traditional or "alphabet course" texts and not unhappy with 

■ ■ ' \ ■ 

tiiem. A number, produce additional materials..^ One had developed pwn self-paced 

materials on latge scale. Generally, not content knowledge hound — have hroader 

• ■ • . ■ . ■■ ■ 

goals -iriciu^ing process jand affective areas. Generally do not suggest salient 
areas of difficulty in student "understanding. Mo^t do not use the idea of a 
model *as a central idea in their science teaching, 
other Measures 



• Several standardized measures were administere| to 1977-78 UPSTEP Graduates 
at the completion /of student teaching. These included the Test on U nderstanding 
Science (Tous, 196i) . Skirence Attitude Inventory , (SAI, 1970), and Tennessee 
Self -^Concept Scale ' ( 1965 ) 

V An inspection of the ^OUS a^^ (Tahle 11 ) indicates that they are accept- 

ahly high; an when compared to the norms provided^ the total TOUS mean (1*8.57) 



' ranks kt ttie' 99th- perceatiie (based on grade 12 norms) . The UPSTEP Graduates' 
•flltoderstanding about the scientific enterprise (scale l) is reasonahle as they 
-isclted on the average 15 • 36 out of a possible l8 ; while their understanding 

about . scientists (scale 2) was slightly loW6r, averaging lU.21 out' of a possible 
: l8i The graduates averaged 19.00 out of a possible 2h on understanding about, 

the methods and aims of science (sceJ.e 3). . 
' Table 12 illustrates that current UPSTEP Graduates have a positive attitude 

toward science on intellectual, (knowledge about nature of science), emotional 
• (reaction to sciencft) , total scales demonstrating average scores of 70.0 out 
vof 90, 65.2 out of 9^n(^B5.T but of^ 180. ' 
The Tennesseel^lr-Concept data (Table l^f) indicated that the average 

values on each s6aleWor1:he cvrrent graduates of JJPSTEP fall below the reported 
•means (Fitts, 1965).' The UPSTEP average for self-identity falls more than two 
. standard. deviati6ns below the report^* mean. Likewise these values are noticeably 

lower than reported by Pizzini (1973) for both UPSTEP students and a control group 

TABLE 11 

' TOUS DESCRIPTIVE DATA MD STATISTICS 
■ y . ON 1977-78 "lOWA-UPSTEP GRADUATES 



Understanding Understanding Understanding Total Understand- 
About The Sci- About About Methods ding of Science 
entifie Enter- Scientists iand Aims of 



prise . . Science 



Mean 



Standard c o^; 

Deviation 2.30 1.72 3.31 5.20 



15.36. 1U.21 19.00 . • lt8.57 



TABLE 12 

SAI DESCRIPTIVE DATA AND STATISTICS 
s ON I977-.78 lOWA-UPSTEP GRADUATES 



.. . .:■^if■ ■ ; ■ • ■ • ■ ■ . ■ ■ • ■ •• •■ • . • • ' . • ■ 




Intellectual Scale 


Emotional Scale 


' ' '■- " ■ • *■■ ■ •■•I 
Total Scale *• * 


Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Total PossilDle , 


,70.0 


65.2 ' T 
.8.50 . 

'90 . _ ' 


■ 

135 ■.7-" : V 
• . 1U-.1+7 V ■ 
180. 




TABLE 13 


\ ■ 


f 5 

■ a. 



TENNESSEE SELF-CONCEPT DESCRIPTIVE DATA AND STATISTICS ON 
• 1977_78 lOWA-UPSTEP GRADUATES 



•■Physical 
Self 


Moral-- , 
Ethical 


Personal 

; Self! 


Family - 
X Self 


Social 
Self 


Self 
Identity 


Self- 
Satis- : 
faction 


Self-' 
Behavidr 


Self- 
Crit^'i- 
cism 


; "Self^ , 
- E^teeip 

. ■< " '* 


Mean 58.86 


5U .07 


58.1*3 


60. lU 


60.00 


100.79 


' 95. ll* 


9;i57 • : 


30.1'U 


l3i9.'6U 

*t ♦ 


Stan- 
dard: 
Devia- . 
tibn 11.05 


11.21 


5.98 


10.70 


6. ho 


19.71 


11.99 ' 


■ 

^ 12jf06 . > 


5:08 


^"/^^53 

V" . 



. in April, 1976, students currently enrolled in the U^TEbI' program were ire- . 
quested tb complete an UPSTEP Assessment Questionnaire. Infomation ottaiied ' 
from this Assessment Questionnaire is reported for all-'fetudenlis eiirolied in^he \ 
UPSTEP program and has heen subdivided into .threes categories^ representing those. 

students who have not yet taken a 'methods course ; 'thpse students^who have taken', 
or were currently emroliid in a niethpds course -during -the /S^^ 1976 semestjer^ 
and those students who were enrolled for studen^^te&ching .during the Spring. 1976 

'\ ' ' ■ : ■ ■ ' • r . :■■ . ••• ■ ■ 

seinester. . 



■ , . ypp' STUDENT 1976 WID 157USSESS(tHT . 
' , ■. . ■ IfORTANT 

7' r.; : , ' , i , . . \ . 

. ,. , ■ ■ ^ , 1976 1977 1976 1977 1"6 1977 

(a) Developing an ability to get along 
: with different types of people . . . ; • 

(b) Oeveloping a fund of knowledge 
usflilin later life V • • • \" • • • 

(c) Developing a sense of responsibility to 
participate in coiiunity and public 



|d) Developing an-ability to, develop and 
evaluate moral capacities, ethical 



(e) J)eveioping self confidence . . 

','(f) Making the most ^ • • 

(gj Developing 5^ • • • • ; • • ' V' 

' (h) Developing moral and ethical standards ' 

and'values . . . . . • • • • • • • • • ' • • • • ' * 

(1) Developing leadership skills ... 

A, Have not taken methods. 
• B' Have taken at least one methods course. 

C. Current student teacher. . 



88 


85 


100 


100 


92 


100 


100 


78 


100 


86 


. 67 


50 


89 


78 


3/ 


7Q 


50 


83 




53 


62 


79 - 


67, 


50 


95 


' 85 


93 


100 


100 


100 


88 


90 


93 


100 


100 


100 


89 


79 


'"^ 100 


93 • 


100 


100 


53 


' 53 ■ 


50 


78 


67 


83 


100 


69 


' 75 ■ 


100 


. 100 


100 



"■ ' TABEE15 ' 

L ' : - ■ * ■ / STUDENT ASSESSHENT 



©indicate whether the UfiSTEP teacher education program adequately provided for each. 



Is Provision 
Adequate? 













C, 






1976 


§977 ' 


1976 


• 1977 


1976 


1977 




yes 


yes 


yes 


yes ' 


yes 


yes 


. (a) Sk131 in selecting and organizing materials . . . . 


3U 








502 


332 




811 


532 


752 


862 


'672 


172 , 






532 


7.52 


362 


582 


02 • 




291 


m 


■ ;'5p2 


362 


582 


02 


-^Je) Skill 'in developing interpersonal, relationships , . 


m 




: -882 


1002 


1002 


1002 


, (f) Ability, to: profit frppi suggestions for improvement 
'(g) Ability to evaluate olffl performanw 


m 


■ 892 




1002 


^ 922 


1002 


m 


892 " ■ :: ■ 

1 


882 


932 


922 


832 


-fhl Abiiitv to evaluate the Derformance of others . . . 


M 


, 842 ; 


882 


862 


■502 


672' 



U)" 
0) 



The-UPSTEP student Profile Report is a- summary of selected information r ^- 

• ■ ■ , ' ■ ■" ■'" ■•• , . ^-''/i ■■ ...'l-A 

garding the abtlliiies of students i^^^ were enrolled in the UPSTEP ProRram for the ' 

academic, years 1975-76 .and 1978-79 in relation to the University ^^^loW^^,^^^ 
and state norms for the^^CT; Battery. The data in tlils report^;^^>^6l^^ in 
prdei^ to evaliiate the caliber of students drawn to the IB^jiE'^Science Teacher L 
fiducation Program. These data are being analyzed to m^s'^^ changes tliai^ '; 
occxir during the UPSTET ye^^^ develop ways which the UPSTEP Prbgram can 

be more effectively tailored to fit the needs ami interests of science students 
enterihg the University of Iowa. , . ^ * ; • 

.Where ayallable , national arid loT^a - results have been, included to enable com- 
parisons with students enrolled at ot^er colleges and universities throughout . 
the nation V ' ' Jl 

^ The national data cited in this report ai'e f^ enrolling at 

-colleges and universities throughout the nation in the .Pall of 1975 and 1978 . This 
information was obtained tfar ough i on. knd Exiamination -Servicie , this Uni- 

» yersityVqf ^ Rieferences to "state" data have been obtained through the saaae 

'■$0i£tti0'i^^^ results based on all college-abound students ^in the state of Iowa 
who took: the ACT Battery between October, 197^ and April, 1975-and in 1976-78. 
fieferences to percentile ranks on ACT BAttery for the University of iowa are 
based on ^^lidents entei»ing the University of iowa in September 1973 through I978. 

^ . The data presented here regarding the UPSTEP Prograaa are eui update of pre- 
viously reported ACT scores and student enrollment . The earlier datisi may be 
found in Technical Report o. Baseline Datar: Concerning Science Teacher Education 
Program at the University of lowii^ T^ . ~ 

As is • evidenced by this updat(^^V continues to attract 



exceptional students. The fact still remains that due to the high caliber of 
participants itf the UPSTEP Program, the students involved have had and continue 
-'to have a wide range of professional choices available to' . them. This is one of 
the factors i^^uencing the drop out rate as this sciehce education sequence pro- 
gresses. Comparison ACT scores for all students in the UPSTEP Program and new 
freshmen are shown in Table l6. Relative rankings of UPSTEP students for. 1975-76 
^^.•978 are -shown in Figures 2 and 3. 



Standard Scores on ACT Battery- 
, A «. 1973-75 B - 1976-78, * 



01 

-4: 



ENGLISH 



A B 



Hean 



1 Arts Students 



:|;t8 idtb iodlcated 



Mean 
S.D. 



22 ■ 21 

k : 4 



22 22 
4 4 



23 22 



4 4 



MATHEMATICS 



A B 



24 
6 



28 



23 
7 



27 
5 



27 27 



5 4 



SOCIAL STUDIES 
A B 



24 22 
6 6 



25 25 
5 6 



25 24 

4 : 3 = 



NATURAL SCIENCE 



B 



26 25 
5 6 



29 28 

4 ''5 



. 2!S 26 
. 4 4 



COMPOSITE 



V 



24' 25 



4 5 



i • 

26 26 
4 4 



26 2: 
4 ' 



* for UPSTEP Students; A - 1975-76, B « 1978-79 , 
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■ ' • • : 'w. • " Pall 1978 ■ 

Comparison of tilt l^n ACT Scores 
with Means of (per Groups 



Soc. St. N. Sci. Composite 




tipll<eari: - 






Ml 




State Mean: JjU/ 
Local Mi^n: 






22J 






22:2 


2£2. 




stpp Wean; 2Z 


27 




A 












Upstep: (IH 
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.1*5, 
i SATIC 

■ SATIC (Pigiire h) (Schlitt and Abrahanij 1973) is a. checklist instniment which 
measures the type and amoxmt of verhal "behaviors exhibited "by a teacher during 
a lesson. It provides no. value judgments in itself but can "be interpreted in , 
light of teaching goals. SATIC ^s designed solely. to provide feedback and not 
. as a research instrument. . ^ 

In the UPSTEP program, SATIC is introduced via a self- instructional module . 
and students are expected to use SATIC during every clinical experience. During 
early clinical activities, students are encouraged to work on changing the fre- 
quency of only one behavior at a time. Later, a full analysis of each lesson is 
expected. ^ 



Since SATIC is a meaure of verbal behavior, "behaviors are. easily ooded from 
tapes of a students lessons. UPSTEP students code themselves' det.ei*fi4ne what thefy 
are doing in a classroom, and then compare this activity. Vith -thfeir ^te.te<^>%oal 
Such feedback and self-evaluation should be very e:erect^v|e In cJiaftgiqg t^^ ► 
behaviors. The ^HJity to use SATldj^is develojpe;^ most'^lly durifig ifcthc^;^I> ^ 



In Methods II, students approac^ teachiTC'be^^yibr^s. f^^^ 
Desirability of specific behaviors on 
of riesearch evidence as to their" effect 



the S^ltf'^i^l^'j^nent^^ a^ . 
t on student sSptnd coiSpared to UPSTJEPfsrtudent 



goals. From this. Methods II students develbp a .desired^patte^n/of behaVibifs^^ 

^ -and attempt to implement it. (While SATIC dofek not detain infoi^ abotit^-^e-.^^ • y ^ 

. •■. . ■ ■ - .... ^ » ■ ' ■ ^ • ■ "^ri '/ 

QUence of behaviors, it dofes alloy some idea of sequencing .pince, typlc>ally,* a.. ^ \l 

given lesson contains only a fraction of th6; tosil^number' df. differ ^t^ eATIC;*^ ^ . ; ; 

^■■categories.) ■ •■ ' . ,■ ) , ' ^ *.•'; ,- \ 



Since UPSTEP students are^ frequently atteiiflpViiig t^ cater spqc if i-© behaviors v* "j^i 





i Si'* 



or patteri^'^-of behavior ^theP S lessons l)ecome difficult 

to intei^retV The data in Tat lel^ indicate that 1976-78 grad- 

uates, ire. Just . as-.dire6tiW while /stude^^^^ teaching as they vere a year earlier 
in Method? They also, ^ask ahbi^^^ same numher of questions hut do have a - 
hi^er :inte^^^ aa indica:eion that they are responding to students 

The presei^t^ anaiysis dS^^^^^ hecause of the lack of compilation 

* : / >^ ' • '4' . f : ■ :■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ - 
« :6f jiata^ f or; la^e I978 and thd overall, small nuahers. Efforts are also heing 

%^A!i o'^^^^ spec^hc -behaviors rather than groups of "behaviors. Students 

f hqg^S^Ha^dtii to modify the SATIC to suit their own needs- 

.4' r ' . a :si:-^^t;iDn^^hat ^oes/not make group analysis any easier. . ; 

">■•'•'.'■.' .. '.r "« ''"j • J' "■•» "»"* ■ " 

: A have not always "felt positive about SATIC (Table l8), we feel 

■ •■^■^"■■i";>-'''<W' v"^ ■ ■ ■■ ' '■ ■■ . • ■- ' ' ■ ,." ■ 

-' V fc '- . : tliat as a result- of using s'ATIC, our students have hiecome iiore capable of ohjec- 

■ V i .fe'Htiiire seif-evaWii verbal behavior and' can better suggest changes and im- 

5> 'H " vprbvepents!? Since self^evaluation is an important goal of the UPSTEP program, 

■ -^v;- . - . . ' ' • ■ . . 

■ - " '^41 ' ithis'siilows. us tQ .bStter model our goals while still insuring that students 

... • ■ w • - ■■■r .. ' . , ■ 

•■ % f ' . ^ ' V ■ '■ ' 

' 'arW Wtifi^^ This modeling has caused some of our 

•Uf^^E^P sfuderits to try Various forms, of self-assessment and evaluation with 
th^r stTJtdeptY, providing, a cooperative venture rather than.-a unilateral deci- 
A sion on-,the part of the teacher. . 



A- 



■.■'s.,v..* 



T«acher: 



TEACHING BEHAVIORS 



Figure . h 
SATIC* Coding Sheet 



Topic r 



hi 
Dace: 



Xncaraeclon Xndw (xoUl I^ *- 



ITALLY MARKS 



TOTALS I PERCENTAGES 



1. Lectures or gives dlrecclone. 




; \ •1 
I J 1 * 






2« Makes statement or asks 
rhetorical Question. * 














Initiatoru (aneationim) 


1 #" ; 






K 


3; Aaks short-anaver question. 




I J 


'"1 






4« Asks extended-answer question. 




\ I 

I . : 




• J 


Tn-krrl T ^ 

Reeponding (teadher^oentered) . . 


f ' 


5. Rejects student coininent» answer 
or Question* 


1 ' 


\ 






. — 


6. Accepts student conment. or answer. 






^ 






7. Confirms student comment or answer. 




' 1 

: 








8.. Repeats student comment or answer. 












9. Clarifies or Interprets what 
student said. 




i 

j 








10. Answers student question. 


1 








4 


Beapondins (atudent'-oentered) \ 1 




11. Asks Student to clarify or 
elaborate* 


*? 




1 
1 




12. Uses- student question or Idea. 












13. / 


-4 


j 








U. 




■ \ \ \ \ 







{ 



I 



Total R 



Commenta: 



' "Q *A ayatem of teaSher evaluation deviaed by -DorQthy M. Sdhlitt and Michael Abraham 



TABLE 17 



MEAN SATIC SQORBB ( IN PERCEinpS ) AND INTfiRACTIpN INDEX 

i ■ \ ■ ■' r; 

BY CLASS AND GRADUATION DATE , ' 



CO 



Methods I 
A* . B^ C* 



Method's II V / ' Student Teaching 



B 



V 4 



\ 



X 1977 
(11=11) • 

X 1978 - ■ 

(N=6) 

X 1976-78 

(N=21) 



28 33 OI39 11 '' ^9 O.8I4. 
19 1+7 0.55 .8 k6 0.93 
25 36 0.57 10 k6 0.80 



15 32 , O.8I4 
20 38 0/77 

214 314 ' 0.72 



*A i= Teacher- direction^ and evaluation (Categories 1, 5» 7) 
*B = Teacher Questions ( SATIC Categories 3, 1+, 11, 12) 

*C = Interaction Index (Categories 3 - 12 ), a measiire of 

■ 1 - ; ■ ■ 

Teacher Response versus Teacher Initiaj^ion 
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TABLE 18 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO: 



Has the use, of SATIC proven to be valu- 
able for you (if the instrument was used 
In any of your coiirses)? 




Positive 

Qualified Positive 
Negative 



Past 

Graduates 


Ciorrent 
Graduates 


Total 


(n=ll) 


(n=12) 


(n=23) 


55 


• 33 


h3 ■ 


9 


IT 


13 


36 . 


50 


if 3 



Summary and Conclusions 

The lowa-tUPSTEP Model has grown and developed over the last nine years. In 
many respects the model matured in 197 5'— the last year 'for developmental support 
frola the ,National Science Foundation. Currently, support is provided by a grant 
pick-up program from the Iowa Board of Regents and an additional five year grant 
from NSF emphasizing the development and formative' evaluation of teacher education 
■^modules. •: ■ y^,. - , ; ' . • ' 

The evolution of lowa-UPSTEP^has been fairly retpid with significant changes 
each year through 1977. What^'^began as a relatively, conventional program is now 
a four-year i cliniciitil^ preparation program providing 

tmdergradtia deal with realities of science tea- 

ching. allow an equally early cbmmitment^|b science 

education or chcuige career, goals . 



The descriptive evidence indicates a number of strengths of the lowa-UPSTEP 
program: 

1, Cooperating teachers have extensive and varied teaching experience 
aJid strong content preparation; 
~2: — JTrnTcleSu^^ 

Cooperating Teachers" and specifically request UPSTEP students; 
3. UPSTEP students seem to. "be developing a common orientation in their 
philosophies of education, indicating that the program is having 
more than a cognitive impact; 
U> Student do see teaching as providing opportTinities to he^ creative and • 

original; , 
% Experience : in professional education courses of the UPSTEP program are 

viewed as important "by the students; 
6. What they* learned in the UPSTEP program is viewed by graduates as being 

importaut outside th? classroom; 
T. Field experiences of the UPSTEP" program are^^perceived as valuable by 
students and cooperating teachers; 

8. The program is seen as flexible, h\amanistic,' and experiential; 

9. History and philosophy of science, components are seen by past graduates 
as useful; 

10/ Methods I and classroom modiaes ^^^^ integrated; * 

11. Students express more holistic, humanistic views of science and tea- 
ching; . 

12. Most students plan on some form of graduate program; 

13. .Students want to 'implement individualiTCd. programs; 



, ■ ■ ilf, UPSTEP graduates rank very high on their understanding of science; 

15. UPSTEP students i&ve a h^igh positive attitude toward science; 
^ ■■ , ■ ■ •■<'•• 

^16. The program is attracting high-caliher students as evidenced "by ACT scores; 

17. Students are competent at systematic, ohjective self-evaluation; 

18. Teaching "behaviors are approaching |he norms desired "by the ^UPSTEP staff; 

19. UPSTEP students do develop a research-hased' rationale for teaching; 

20. ^ UPSTEP students do feel a lot of comradeship with other students as 

well as with staff; 

21. UPSTEP has ^ an early, varied, and extensive field experience; ' 

22. Capstone, courses in Socio-Biology, Applied Chemistry and 
field experiences In Earth Science and Environmen^l- Education are pro- 

: ■ vided;.: ' ' . . ■ . " ■ ; . . ■ ^ ' 

23. UPSTEP graduates are in .demand "by school^ systems 
; Weaknesses in the UPSTEP program include : . . 

1. A higher" dropout rate (ahout 50^) than we would like; 

2. Not all students view the Methods experience and its components as 

valuat>le; • » 

3. Students feel, that' some critical teaching skills are insufficient in the 

program. These include: 

a. large group strategies and management; . . 

classroom control and discipline; 

'^':r':y}:f::^:-':''-''''' c'.- lesson, ;plahning; . ' 

::■}■ '■■ ^ ■ d. ■ -test' design ;'■ ■ , . ■ 

\- ^ ■ ;^■ ■■e..--./how to:-l^ - ' ' ; 

U. students feel too much emphsis is placed on individualization; 
5. UPSTEP students are not as positive ahout self-evaluation as we would 



/ 6. History and Philosop^ of Science are not seen as intl|pral components 
of the program and are not always viewed as having direct application 

in the Classroom; • , 

, ■ -. • 

'ff^ 7. Equipment use and maintenance skills are not .adequately stressed; . 

\' ' . , ■ ■ 

8. Staff always seem to "be "two years" ahead, of what they have recorded' 
v on paper and this is ^frustrating to all concerned. 

Overall* we feel the lowa-UPSTEP program has been hlgWly successful and Is 
a model teacher education program. . Ciirrent students feel relatively positive 
atout the program and their experiences, and post graduates s6em to be highly 
competent teachers. \ . „ 

' The UPSTEP program will continue to respond to students whll striving for 
..excellence and positive growth— just as we hope UPSTEP students will.. 
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Appendix A * • ^ 



TlndlngB and Recotntnendatlona 
of Two Visiting Profesilbra 



Basftd on our direct experience with UPS'fEP, reading research etudlee, 
artlclee, modules, publications , and grant proposals related to UPSTEP; 
eampilng data from UPSTEP teaching assistants and- graduates, and dflscus- 
elons with iJPSTEP staff and cooperating teachers, the following findings 
and recbmmendatlona were generated. 



Field Experiences ' , 

The early, varied, and ejcCenslve flel4i|||xperlences of lowa-UPSTEP 
seems to be the programme strongest and most unique attribute, flalntaln- 
i|ig the variety of grade levels and teaching strategies to which UPSTEP 
Interns are exposed la of prime Importance. The Inclusion of the SSTP, 
elementary ischool. Junior high school, and senior high school practice, 
provides an experlendal spectrunn which may be unlque to lowa-UPSTEP. 
Several refinements of these experiences may Increase th^slr effectiveness: 
1) assuming that ^ach Intern encounters diverse teaching strate^^les In 
the field; 2) enlisting a cadre of supportive and Illustrative coopera- 
ting teachers; 3) reorganizing the time schedule so that each clinical 
^experience falls early In the term. If additional clinical experiences y 

^ • ■ ■ 

become feaaable 9 an experience with retarded phlldren. In cooperation with 

. ■ • •■ . ' ' . •, ■ f 

the University Hospital School should be consldereci. > 

Interpersonal Relations 

The positive rapport between UPSTEP staff and interna is a character- 



istlc too often missing In acadfamlc Institutions . It Is encouraging to 
note that Interns have develop eel a similar rapport In their classrooms. 
Informal discussion generally open office doota, and castial socials 
sould be continued and facilitated whenever possible. 



Development of Personal Goals for Science TeachltiR 

A distinct thread woven through the fiber of lowa-OTST^ Is the effort 
to encourage and facilitate the development by interns of their own person- 
al goals for science instruction. Although this effort may not win imme- 
diate acceptance, it is valued by the Interns later. Several factori^^appear. 
to coneribute to this succeds: 1) the exposure to various strategies, grade 
levels, type of students; 2) significant poncern for this issue across cour- 
ses, including the History and Philosophy of Science« component of the pro- 
gram. Possible extension to the elementary practicum is worthy of explora- 
tion. The History and Philosophy of Science Courses could have greater im- 
pact if they were to explore practical classroom applications of their con- 
tent,; ideas, ^^Jtod interns generally believe that exploring the 
^nature of^^fi^e, the scientific enterprise^ and contemporary science isstles 
are interesting and of value to themselves; however, many riot see any di- 
rect classroom application in this area. > 




Survival Skllli 

Sihnmary observation reports by student teaching supervisors , together 
with Interview responses of UPSTEP graduates, stron^tly Indicate a need to 
strengthen the IIPSTEP program in the . general science area of ,large—roup 

.... ■ <-J • • 

teaching, which is the predominant instructional mode of student teachers 
and recent Rraduates. ^ ^ 

Consideration should be given to the>followinR areas (the order is 
not Intended to convey relative importance) : 

' Group questionnins skills and strategies^ ^^^^"^ teaching su^er 

yisbrs consistently cited this area as weak. 
2^ (Sroup discussion strategies These should include: 
a. pre-lfik - lab - post-lab discussiCm, 
b* lecture demonstration, 

c» large group inquiry discussion^ • ^ 

3, Classroom management-discipline. Interview responses strongly 
indicate that this area should be the primary responsibility of the 
cooperating -teacher in! dthe sfudent teaching experience. 
4; Aiidilvlsual machlneiskllls. At present these are not adequately 
^^J^veted fefi^ ti^ersity^based experiences . Some interns 



Itrufr^iu^oA^ durtnfc^heir stud6nt-teachi^ experience. 

■ Hcwevet^^^^^^ tKat^ a^<>n^^^^ hour course in the 

*" media defirtinent?Se dco0te^^!i&^^e UPSTCT program. This course 



•hould deal with machine skills, iwterlfl selection and oroductlon, 
and classroqra uses. ' 

$• Selection and adaptation of widely used curriculum programa and 

... , •. ■ ' ^ • - 

materials • There are two points of view regStdlng a rationale fpr 

Instructionai planning activities The first emphasizes the devel- 

' " ' ' , - . " . 

opment of fairly original materials wH|fie the second emphasizes the 

'•■••« -.r „. ■ '■ . h ■ '• ■ 

selection and adaptatlori-|»f coiranerdal and currlcu3,uin pto^ect mater- 
ials. We feel that most beginning- teachers will use the latter and 
should therefore be at least knowledgeable about the strengths and 
weaknessesof the major currlcular programs in their teaching field. 
6. Practical evaltiatlon techniques. Interview respqnses ind^^ 
• Ifchat most' UPSTEP graduates Concentrate on, routine ^japer-and-penciLv 

■ , ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■■ . ■ ■• ■ ■ ■ ! ■ ■• .w^^' 

testing. Activities should be generated which emphasize non-conyeft-' 
^tlonal evaluation techniques (such as .observatlbnalfichecklists't lab 
pracfelcals, problem situations);, as well as simplif ied statlstiM^ _ 
techniques for analyzing classroom tests* ' \ ' 

-V ■ ■■■■ ' . ^ ' ' ... ' V^- •■ "'^Vy^, 

University Field Integration / / t,^^; -^-^'^^'^r' 

uksTEP graduates value the contributions made ty the field ex^ieriences 
significantly more than any other component of the program; likewise they 
value the contribution made by the cooperating teachers mbre highly than 
the university professors and significantly more than tli^e university super- 
%8or8. Informal observations indicate tkat the student- teachinfj field 
experience Involves minimal professorial time commitment. Interview re- 
sponses also. indicate that the university supervisor's role other than as 

n 



^Min^luatoxp la generally perceived to be a Mnor one. In view of these 
observations t It appears to us that lowa-UiPSTEP should take steps to 
clarify the roles and relaponslbllltles of * the field experience supervisors • 
We^propose the follovdng 8uggei3tlons for consideration: 

\. thie unlverslty-based UPSTEP activities need to more accurately 
. ^reflectP the reaJ^ij^^s of today's public schools, whller-strivlng to 
change them. - The present UPSTEP program tends to oyer-emphaslze a 
single Instructional strategy which Is not frequently used In many 
of our public schools. Increased attention to other Instructional 
Strategies, l.e.^ group Inquiry; pte-lab, lab, poat-^lab; lecture; ^ 
multi-media and demonstrations-discussion, and specific survival 
skills will Increase the credibility of university experiences and 
_ personnel. ^ . 

, 2. The Identification, selection, and. development of a <:adre of di- 
verse and^fectlve cooperating* teachers Is needed to Increase the 
effectiveness and compatibility of clinical experiences placements. 
Ati^resent Ui^^TEP does not devote enough effort: to achieve optional 
clinical placement s; Inap propriate experiences and personality con- 
fllcts have occurred too frequently. 

An effort to locate^ educate » and reward specific cooperating 
teaeheri|^ as UPSTEP staff associates in key schools has potential, 
b. The development of regular workshops and socials with coopers- 
t:^ teachers may improve the harmony and effectiveness of university- 
school interactions. At present many of the cooperating teachers do 
not kno^/ one another or UPSTEP staff members. Also many cooperating 
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teachers are uncertain of their responslb tit tied and 1^^^ 
techniques appropriate to effective siipjetiylsldn. 



3. OTSTEP needs to allocate niore orofessArlal time tj^^dl^^ 
vision of the field experiences. Ideally the role of university ' > 
\ supervisor shotild be eliminated and the duties reallpcated to the 
university professor and cooperating teacher « thus simplifying the- 
player model to: 




9 




Cooper- \ 
atlng j 
Teachers' 



The simpler model would have fever and shorter lines of communications, 
thus Improving the Integration and rapport^ between university and 
field. 'Closer assoclatl^^lth the field exnerlence would facilitate 
meaningful follow-up and sharing of experiences 
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Modules 



Status (November 1978) 



Introduatdiy UPSTEP Seminar (97:110) 
i^A. Communicating Scientific Ideas 

- What is Science? ^ , 

- Who am I, and Where Do I Go From Here? 

Elementary Teaching PraQtiam (73:91) 

II^A. Understanding the Child 

IJ-B. ' Ac^g|vlty-Centered Teaching of Science 

IntroduQtion to Seooridary Eduoation (75:100) " 

IlI^A. The Emergence of the Secondary School 

III^B. The "Changing Adolescent 

III-^C. Goals, Objectives, and Competencies 

III^D. New Directions for Secondary Schools 

IlJ-ff. Preparing to Teach 

III'F. 'the Teacher at Work 

III-^G. Career ^Alternatives Within the School 

III'-H. Career Alternatives Outside the School 



Trial ed. printed 11/78 



Trial ed. printed 11/76 
Trial ed. printed 11/76 



Trial ed. printed )2/7i3: 

Trial ed. printed 2/78, 
Trial ed.0>rinted 3/78 

■} Trial ed. printed 5/78 

Trial ed. printed 10/7$ 

. 'Trial ed. printed 10/78 
Proposed 
Proposed 



Eduaational Psyoholoay (7P:i^5) - 
IV^A. Child Growth and Development 
IF-B. Theories of Learning 
jy-C. 'introduction to Student Evaluation 
jy-D. Social Foundatioiis of Schools and Communities 
IV-ff. Theories of Personality 

' jy-F/ , The Role of the Teacher 

• ■■ ■ . ' ' • * ' 

Personalized Teaching and Learning (7S:1S1) 

V^A. Individualizing Instruction 

.. '/ 

y-B. Developing a Self-Instructional Module 



Proposed 
Proposed 

Trial ed. printed 8/77 

Proposed 

Proposed 

Proposed 



Rev. ed. printed 10/78 
Rev.: ed. printed 3/78 



75 




y-(7, Evaluat>^:S'^ach^r^' Classroom Behaviors 

V^D. Interpersonal Problems in the Classroom 

' Mastering the Human Relations Skills 

V^F. ' Transactional Analysis In the Classroom 

y-C. Using Case Studies to Understand Studients 

V^R. Intellectual and Conceptual Development • 

V-J. Teaching Science As Inquiry - , 

V-K. 



, 62 

Rev. - ed. pHn ted 1 0/78. 

Trial_, ed. printed' 2/77 

Trial ed. printed 2/78 

Rev. ed. printed. 5/78 

Trial ed. printed 11/76 

Trial ed. printed 10/76 
revisions under nay .'■ 

Trial ed. printed 11/76 
revisions under way 



Classroom Group Interactions and Behavior Under way 



Curriculum Resources and Teaohinej Strategies (75:152) 

VI-A. ' Teaching the Life Sciences 

VJ-B. Teaching the Physical Sciences 

VT-C. Selecting Program Goals and Materials: 

Minimodules ^ ^ 

1. Content, Themes, and Objectives in Hifh 
School Science 

2. Sequencing Strategies 

3. Evaluating and Selecting Curriculum 
Materials ^ 

4. The Science Department. Gam^ 

VJ-D. Strategies for Science Teaching: Minimodules 
1. Exploring' the Instructional Potential 
of Common Objects 
, . 2. Brainstorming Phenomena 
! 3. Demonstrations in Science Teaching 

VI-E. Evaluating Student Leaijning and Attitudes 

VJ-F. Teaching Laboratory Science 

VJf'G. Developing: laboratory Science Skills 

Vl-i?. Laboratory Safety and TeAcher Liability 

VI-J. Developing Audiovisual and Machine Skills | 

VT-iC. Developing Large Group Teaching Skills ) 

Wr-L. Examining Alternative Futures ^ 

VJ-Af. * Using Models and Analogies in .Sciencf^ 
Teaching: Minimodules 

Models in an Educational Perspective^ • 
Are^odels Real? / 
Investigating a MaterialTllpdel 
Analysis of an Analogy V ' 
The Classroom as a Biological Cell 
The Basic Molecular Model Systems Used in 
Science X&a(bh±ng 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4.' 
5. 
6. 



Proposed 
Proposed 

Trial ed. printed 11/78 



r . 

Trial ed. printed 11/78 



Trial ed. printed 8/77 

*Trial ed. printed 11/76 
revisipns under way 

Trial ed. printed 

Trial ed. printec 

Under ^my • 

Under way 

Proposed 

Under way 




CurHdulum WdrkehoD and Deaign (7S:190) 
VTI-i4. p^slgnltig and Evaluating Curricula 
Vir-B. Preparing, a Model Learning Unit 



Proposed 
Proposed 



intexm Teaohina (73:191/192)' 

WII-A. Initiating Successful Student Teaching 

yill^B. Growth in the Process of Teaching 

VIII-C. Student Teaching and Beyond 

VIII-Z?;il Humanizing the Science Classroom 

VIII-E. Resolving Games Students Play 

VIII^F. Getting A Teaching Job 

VIII-'O. Evaluating Teaching Success ^ 

VIII^H. Growing Professionally In Education 



Trial ed. printed 10/78. 
Trial ed. printed 10/78 
Under way 

Trial ed. printed 9/77 
Proposed 

Trial ed. printed 3/77 
Under way 

Trial ed. printed 2/77 



Soienoe in iiietoriQal and Philoaoyhiodl Pereyeative 
Teaching tJie Nature of Science 
Teaching Sciences an Historical Approach 
Bridging the Gaps Between Science and Society 



IX'A. 
IX-B. 



Trial ed. printed 4/78 

Proposed 

Proposed 



Inaerviae Education 

X'A. Stimulating istudent Learning Outside the 



X'B. 
X-C. 



Classroom 

Facilitating School-Community Relationships 
Cifrriculum Development Workshop ^ 



Proposed 

Trial ed. printed 5/77 
Under way 



Course Overview Booklets 



Introductory UPSTEP Seminar Overview 
II-O. Elementary Teaching Practlcum Overview 
III^O. Introduction to Secondary Education Overview 

Educational Psychology Overview 
y-O. Personalized Teaching and Learrilng; Overview 

VI^.' 'Curriculum Resources and Teaching Strategies 
Overview • . ^ 

Wl-b. Curriculum Workshop and Design Overview - 

VIII^O. .Intern Teaching Overview 

IX^O. Science in Historical and ^Philosophical ^. 
Perspective Ojverview 

jr-0. Inaervlce Education Overview 



Proposed 

Trial ed. printed 12/76 

Proposed 

Proposed 

Proposed 

Proposed 

Proposed 
Proposed 
Proposed 

Proposed 
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OTSTEP Hatiabooks 



Elementaru Teaching Practicm (7S:091) 

II^SS Handbook for the Pre-Education Practicum 
Student 

Il-r* . Handbook for the Pre-Education Practicum 
"Cooperating Teacher 



Printed 9/77 
Prinied 9/77 



Pe 
7-- 



^nalized Teaching and Leamim (7S:151) 

Handbook, for the Personalized Teaching Proposed 
Practicum Student 

Handbook for the Personalized Teaching Under way 

practicum Cooperating Teacher 



Intern: Teaching (75:191/192) . 
7III-S. Handbook for Student Teaching 
VIII'T. Handbook for the Cooperating Teacher 
Vill-U* Handbook for the University Supervisor 



Printed 8/7.7 
Printed 8/77 
Under way 



Other irPSTEP Publications 



ChB. 



Printed 



Printed 



The iowa-UPSTEP Model for Science Teacher 
Education 

Overview and Policies for Iowa-UPSTEP Module 
Development and Evaluation , ^ 

Current Description and Partial Evaluation of Printed 
Iowa-UPSTEP (Penick, Lunetta, Kyle^ Bonstetter) 

. Printed 
Printed 



The Iowa-UPSTEP Program in International 
Perspective (Pinchas Tamir) 

Baseline Data: Concerning Science Teacher 
Education Programs at. the University of 
Iowa/ 1955-1973 (R. Yager) 

Iowa-UPSTEP Program Development from 19,70 
through 1975 (R. Yager) 



1/7S 
7/77 
4/77 
Z/76 
1973 



Printed 197 S 
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EVALUATIONS OF FIRST YEAR TEACHERS BY THEIR EMPLOYERS 



The following are fdllow-up reports of the progress of recent Iowa graduates 
cuirrently teaching. They were written by school officials, principals, department 
chairmen, and administrative assistants. They offer a glimpse of how a s'chool* ad- 
ministtatoi: perceives first year teachers and what they view to be important cri- 
teria of success~r6ad them and profit. 

i96i3-1975 Graduates 

; We have found Mr. A to be every bit as capable as we thought 
/that he might be at the time that we hired him. Very concerned 
about his responsibilities to the youngster and the Science 
program that he Is involved in. He is somewhat reserved, has 
a good professional attitude. and dedicated to improving the- 
total teaching environment. He is doing fine and we are quite 
pleased with himC ' 



B is doing a very fine job here af NN High School. He has 
developed excellent rapport with the students and staff and 
I see him developing into a very excellent teacher. 



C is doing an average job. He has improved considerably, but 
still has a ways tb go in regard to "student' control. He is 
^ pleasant, however, and has a fine attitude. 

■ ■ . ■ . ". ■' . ■■ .- ■. . ■ : 

. Mr. D. came *tb. Our school system a year ago now — h§ 

came into a difficult situation and has done an excellent job. 
He Is interested in young people, has good jrapport with them, 
is willing torvgive of his time, and in general takes, steps to 
be effective with Junior High students. He sponsors and helped 
, organize two new clubs this year. We feel Mr. D. is an asset 
to our faculty. 

E is doing a fine job— with experience he will be a top 

■ notch teacher. ' , ^ 

Mr. F. is teaching two classes of biology, ifflle class of physics,' 
' one class of chemistry. and is assistant basketball coach. His 
schedule is somewhat overloaded and this has reduced his overall 
ef fectivehess* Next^'year his schedule will have to be reduced. 
His relationship , with students is' excellent and h& has a good 
professional attitude. I lirpuld rate him above averiage in his 



first y^ar of ^;|:eaching. 



Mr. G has been teaching High School Physics and Chemistry In 
the ,FM Community High School. Since the beginning of the school ^ 
term* In 1972. He Is very well prepared and certainly does under- 
stand these two teaching fields. He approaches classroom assign- 
ments with a positive assurance that he knows what he Is .teaching. 
His introductions to lessons are very well done. .1 have been 
informed that he. makes excellent use of audio visual materials. 
xHe is morft cooperative with the other teachers at the high school / 
level' and with the administration. He'ils concerned about 
students and tries to do all he can to motivate them and to meet 

.9 ■ 

their needs. 

We have found Mr. G to be vpry enthusiastic about teaching, very 
dependable, and I rate hfm as extzellent. 

Mr. H has been a fine first-year teacher.- ,He has replaced a 
teacher who retired after 30 years of teaching. Mr. H has 
been. well accepted by the faculty and students and has become ^ 
totally Involved in EP, Community High School. We are pleased- ^ 
to have him as a faculty member and feel that. each year 
he will continue to contribute towards a better science depart- 
ment. 

Mr. i is currently teaching Chemistry and Physics at NC High 
School;. Mr I is very conscientious, spends a good deal of 
time in classroom. pr^iaratlon, . and is ;strlvlng to master the 
overall needs of 'a classrod||t||ac^^ However, he is ±n need of 
improvement in motlvatlon|||Mprectlon in instructional learning 
activities, rapport with !■ and needs to strengthen his 

voice presentation .in the dTffSsroom. 

I have persoi/ally visited Mr. iVs classes on two different 
occasions and feel that with additional experience he will 
become a productive classroom teacher. ^ 

Mr. J is progressing very well ^f or a first year teacher. ^As 
with most beginning teachers he hesitates to take a firm 
enough position on discipline. However, his attd,tude is excellent 
toward seeking and accepting suggestions for Imprdvlng. his teaching 
He- is doing an excellent 'job of working with Irhe boys as wrestling- 
-coach. ■ •■ • ' - . ^' ' ■ 

Mr. K is an excellent teacher with good student relationship. . 
K has served here -for five months, so it is a little difficult 
to ascertain success in teaching each pupil the entire course. 
Mr. K is friendly, cooperative, and is an asset toc the community . 



1 976 Graduates ^ \ » * 

• •• ' — 7''. .■ , ^ - V •■ . ■. ^ : . 

An appraisal of teacher service ^co^npleted in of 1977 , by the 
administrative staff at NWHS indicated that M[r. S's perfoVinance 

^ ' was generally satisfactory. a • 

' Conments from that evaluation include: " . .'Mr.^S has improved 
iince his Januaty appraisal but is still short of being satisfac- 
^ tory in seyeral categories." The "categories" considered "short " 
" of satisfactory" were:;- Knowledge i^of Subject .M^tgr , teaching Tech- 
niques^^ Classroom Organization, Clafisroom AtmQ^jStere.^ and Appearance 




D is a dedicated young man. Works well with^J^idBCT^ 
excellent abil:^ty. He has given of his time'^st g^rteroul^, 
I am happy to have him on the H staff. 

Mr. S appeared to lack those skills necessary' to be a successful 
teacher in our school. His attitude, both professionally and 
individually as a person was excellent althotfgh still marginal 
aft an instructor, he has shown growth this year. . His high spirit 
of cooperation seems to indicate that he will, continue to improve 
his expertise in teaching. *It is indeed unfortunate that an iVi- 
dlvidiial could progress through his advance educatioti courses and 
student teaching and not gain those skills necessary to be a 
teacter. His knowledge of course work is adequate. 

Ms. U teaches 'iridividuaHzed science/ I have been extremely pleased 
with her efforts as a first year teacher. She is* competent and 
knowledgeable in her subject area. She also is. creative and shows 
a tremendous willingness, to commit the necessary time and effort 
to expand and improve bur individualized program. She has adopted 
a iiew experimental science program called /ISIS and is implementing 
th^Jprogram this semester. V 

trpngest assets, is her empathy with the low kchiever. 
^^Slout tho$e kids and they know ft. 



B,l3 doi a fine job as a first year teachet*. . He is particularly 
strong teaching and working with low-ability students. He has 
the ability to use terms i:hat make understanding sciencle much 
easier f^ them. He also recognizes that there are limitations 
on the kind and complexity of the concepts taught to these 
• •■■ -students. ■ 

\^ -B's weakness would seem to be that he is somewhat of an individuai- 
^ ist and consequently* is criticized, sometimes jinjustly^ for his 
. VKottei*' imagfe/ ■ . ' . 

. •■■ ■ ■ , ;■ ■■■ *. ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . •■ . ' ' •■ y-^''' ■ \ ■ • ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ » v"^'^ ■ 

Mrs. J has proved herself to be a very proficient teacher. Weyiitre 

happy with her progress and perform&.nce here in S school C • Jj^ 




.; Mlj, M is. well prepared and qualified^ He lacks personal 'C^ 

deiice which is sometimes sensed by sttitfeS^s Jlpd pay-e^^ y" 
His strongest* field is chemistry in which rhSrs^^^^^l^^ 
^ prepared. ''His lack of^cbnfid^^ce 
* n(^tj f rbm his lack of ktiowliB4ge . ^^^^-'y ' . ' ■ v;? • V ' 

: In pysics he iCs less well prepared ^'6; t^^^ more' ;»^c^rta^^^^ . v 

; Ifec^se of t^^. ^ .-^^■('■U; ' -A;^!!!;^ • -^'X:;^!, 

He works ^^ll %fit:h the students and is most generbuss^i^^^ 

He' is"^ gk'ining confidence as he gains experiences 
te;nsiveness is lessening; also. We Will offer him i^^c^^ 
next year ' ' ■ 

Vite/ H has dope a fine jpb^ a first^fea:r iteacher^dJrf. 
' I have 'Seen .signs/bf greft^^ enthusiasTpTai^^^ abl^lityva^ 
\^^ilmLp\i ybungsti^s; ^ will certainly recb^end^^^ 
^ ■ emplbyment;^: : x^*' ' V 4^^';^^^^ 

. , G has ;beeh\^^6ye(fe in the 'J:^^^ scifiot^L 'd^tl^JtiiiS^^^^^i^^y . 
f-l?76i^:^6<;a htgh school physics' and ■mat^en<^tic8'J:e|(^ , 
■ *I Ijffve ixotrii'kd a great deal ;of diffec^ coii'tact :#th;i^^ 
r'f^om'' his supervisor , .including tiife;:fuij^Jgi9'l% ''een ^ 

' -very strong: " tfe i^pears ,to be *?Chgc^^y /f^^e >d^.(^ 
■ his.- initial ^c...;:^ ^ ''^^V ' : 



197.7 ^r a^uat^g 



feif^ '^Mrs. .E^;h^ 

:assig^ seventh/graae iSCS: science anr^^ of ninth 

^; graded life Vscijeni^ . V^- ^ ■ ' = 

• Mrs. r has j^^erit^^^'^^ deal^jextra time ^reparin^for her 

- classes an4 thi&^^^^;^^ in the steady development of 

' her good 9yfcce&sev^^ in the way of dis- 

- ciplinfe problems:;.: ''^he^^^ def iiti^ely .^student orietiteil and has , ^ 
> gotteji to kudw hfe^,)Btide^^ people, -I^ ei^^at depth 

F has made ijnpro*^?fetnts- iii h^;^^^ the coiirae o£ the ■ 

year^ His \piain-stTengt:h^ around dependability, knowledge 

• of ^;^iibject matter, aM"^^^ His;;m^jor* ; 

Weaknesses^ i^^ communicate with stuitents.so as . 

- process i "He-^lsp has trouble low- 

• ; erlng, instructioit t the learning level of , the students . / 

" ^'0h ■ "■ " . "7 '■ 

a fine jbbl «^ , • / . . . 

11 has done a very eatisf actory grade of ^worlc at the Missouri 

1977-78 as miathematics J-ristructor , 
; : ^^oacfc^^^^^ feel he has a very great future 





Doing quite well ^or a first year teacher. Very enthusiastic toward 
her work ^- good rapport tilth students, teaming .lesson plan, pre- 
paration rather slowly hut "coming around". Needs to improve la 
4isciplinary field.' Needs to learn to teacher 50 minutes in a 50 
minute' cms s period. Personal dress, grooming, etc, very good. 

This is M's first year on the Staff o^ AC Elementary school. She 
is teaching 7th and 8th grade kcience--earth and life sciences. 
I have been very impressed with M^s teaching ability and, more 
exp'ecially, with her character and her rapport with junior high 
students. I feel she is very, well qualified, knows hfer materials 
thoroughly and by using varied techniques, makes he|jiclasses inr.; ^> 
teresting and profitable for the students. In the ^rSa^c* disci;^; 
pline M has shQwn continuing improveijent . At no time was, her .dis- 
cipline poor, but,, like most first year teachers, she has had to 
learn to achieve a balance of. structure and freedoin. She has ' 
been very easy vto Work with— asking for help when it's needed* /ac- 
cepting suggestions but "not becoming'itoo dependent on ^anyone else , 
Her rapport withJbther teachers and students is, I feel, her 
greatest asset. She really like? and respec^ the students, - ^is 
has, in turn', earned their trus* and respect. She is an as^et 
to the staff— generous and positive. We are privileged to' have , 
M on. our staff! • . s • } ;' . 

J had good laboratory, exercises, thuslSaking bibl^^ in1^e86itfg-| 
for his"^ students . Students responded well to J!s ^f orJ,f;.^o *',,,>,v, 
educate them. Class was always under control and yet the atmos- ^ 
phere open. ~ ^ . . .. 

J was active in many of the extrd curric,ular'|>rogramS. He%ibsis- 
ted in our succesful annual spring musical. J af>peared to have a 
genuine concern f or^students bpth during ^4c^pol and ..after school 
hours."'- ; . _ ■ ■.^If'- ■ 

1 believe that V J Is a better than average te'acher with very good; 
student rappprt. .'J will continue to Improve and should be quite 
successful in education,; . . ' ■ ^ « ; ■' ^ 

C- is doing- an outstanding jdb as a Biology and Chemistry teacher 
in the, I-.35 high schodl. * '^^ ' . * 

She kfro^ her materiais^^^ has a w^y*of putting it ato*oss to 

'.t0'4txident6J'' She willingly accepts arid conscientiously performs 
the extra duties assigned to her. She demaijde • a gr^a1: deal from ^ 
her atudents . _W pleased with the job she is doing. • 

lit. an exemplary job of teaching 7th and 8th grade 

sci^ce. Heiids": quiet ^thorough,' and very conscienticfus. He . 
is 'aiso^ very? t^^^^^ in ^the classroom situation and searches 

•f ot;4pS^to;^rfte tJie-c^^ pleasant for the students. He is^al-. 
Vays tei^^ example to ouf students. Mr^ ^ , . 

relates wgj^j Ijo^jj^, to Mculty. and students , and is ^iglily respected 




by bQthi: fj 
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